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The ROYAL COMMISSION 
on the SALMON FISHERY. 























HE causes of the salmon’s decrease, as they appear in 
the evidence before the Royal Commission, are several 
and various. There is first the netting at the mouths 
of the rivers, preventing sufficient salmon from ascend- 
ing to spawn and recuperate the stock. There is 

poaching, both by illegal netting and by other less wholesale 
means. There is the pollution of the rivers by sewage and other 
stuffs. There is the lowering of the volume of water in the 
rivers by abstracting water from them for the use of towns and 
other purposes. There is the ubiquitous land draining, that has 
practically the same effect as the robbery of the water. All 
these combine to make modern life in Great Britain less adapted 
to the salmon’s wants than it used to be, and each and all in 
their degree are responsible for the salmon’s decrease. 

At first sight, perhaps, it is not altogether clear how the 
land drainage lowers the volume of water. It does not, of 
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course, lower the total volume that descends the rivers duri, 
the year; nay, perhaps it even increases that volume, for it lek 
the water run off the land instead of leaving a portion of jt, 
soak in, as it did in the days before all this surface draining 
The effect of the draining is to keep the volume more equabk 
It lets the rain-water run off almost as quickly as it fj; 
whereas, of old, this water used to be held dammed back fy 
awhile by innumerable small natural dams in every drain ay 
rivulet. There it used to accumulate until it reached a level g 
which it could overpass the obstacle. Then it broke Over, was 
joined by other rivulets similarly overflowing, and the effect ¢ 
the many rivulets thus breaking into the river at once was thy 
the river came roaring down in flood; there was a spate. Wit 
the modern surface drainage the surface water runs off and; 
carried away as it falls; in consequence there is seldom a spate 
and it is certain that until the river, in the language of th 
Highland gillie, ‘*comes down,” the salmon will not, and jy 
many cases cannot, go up. There is not enough water, it my 
be, to enable them to pass certain rocks or other “ tight places” 
in the river. At all events, there is no temptation for them t 
try. Of course, the robbery of the water for the uses of eg. 
porations and so on has precisely the same effect, and in cag 
where compensation is made by giving back to the water, 
similar volume to that which is taken from it, in the majority oi 
such cases the way in which the volume is given back works) 
precisely the same end as the surface drainage. It is given back 
gradually and equably, to keep the river at a certain height, with 
the result that the necessary flood in the river is far less frequent 
than in former years. We may cite the Severn as an instance 
in point, where, we are assured, in spite of the volume of water 
given back being equal to the volume taken from the rive, 
floods are far more rare than before the abstraction, and salmm 
are rare, too, for they cannot get up. With regard to th 
pollution, there is no doubt that a large infusion of sewage in 
the water discourages the salmon from trying to run up, andis 
against their health when they do make the attempt ; but in this 
respect the wonder is not so much that it acts as a deterrenta 
that it does not deter more effectually. The, numbers of the 
salmon that go up such rivers as the Liffey and the Tyne ar 
proof positive that salmon can fight their way through a belto/ 
sewage-infected water, provided they have some clean water ty 
‘win through to” after the unclean belt is passed. ‘There ate 
other causes of pollution, especially in the mining countries 
where the waters get filled with refuse mineral products and 
output. In regard to these, the evidence before the Commission has 
been curious, tending to show that some kinds of fish are very 
much more sensitive to this mineral pollution than others, and 
that some of the coarse fish—pike, for instance—are affected by 
it far more severely than the finer kinds, such as trout. There 
is, no doubt, a little serious and wholesale poaching with illegd 
hang nets, and by the sweeping of rivers, in the bailiff’s despite 
with the seine net, but all the other kinds of poaching, sucha 
the “ firing of the water,” and so on, can affect the numbersd 
the fish very little. e 
Now, all these causes of the decrease of the finest of British 
fish must be checked—if,they are to be checked at all—and cat 
only be checked, by local action. It is impossible for any centtd 
action of the authorities to do more than strengthen the hands of 
the local people. Central authority, in London, may prohibit the 
use of the hang net, may forbid the taking of water by new Ad 
of Parliament from that splendid river, the Shannon, 1n which 
so few fish are now caught; but the real way of checking these 
causes of decrease is by more vigorous action on the spot. 
There is left on our category but one cause—the first 
named, and that which is probably the most deadly—the netting 
the legalised netting at the mouth. The time during which thi 
is legal varies.. Let us say on an average that the nets come of 
on September 1st. There is also a close time, a Sabbath close 
time, of a few hours, at each week end. It is a time that vatlé 
from thirty-six hours to forty-eight ; and should it so happen that 
it coincides with a spate in the rivers, such close time could m0 
fail to be valuable in allowing the salmon to go up, but itt 
obvious that the odds against such coincidence must be vel) 
heavy. In point of fact, there are probably many yeas 7 
succession when it gives the salmon virtually no help at al 
The over-netting—for we may probably infer so much from the 
evidence as to justify us in putting this prefix ‘to the netting 
subject that may properly be dealt with by central authority, ?) 
Act of Parliament; that the nets should be reduced appeats 
evident; the best means, the best times, of reducing thet 
number are more doubtful. The time at which most uselll) 
to the salmon the nets should be taken off is in the summer—a 
August 1st, on the average river—when the big runs of grist 
occur. It is likely that the present’ stock of fish, sueh asit® 
is kept up almost entirely by such of these summer <_ 
grilse as escape the nets. At these times the grilse are a 0 
siderable source of profit to the net-men—that is not ‘t 
denied. But it is to be denied that the profit is at = 
proportion to the fatal injury done to the stock by their ae 
Moreover, it is a season at which salmon are very cheap-t 
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flesh will not keep. The loss would be less than appears. And 
is it not necessary, even in the nets-men’s own interest, to inflict 
this slight loss? It is no kindness to them to let their means of 
livelihood cease, out of a /aisser alley policy. That has been tried 
too long, and found wanting. It is hard to see how legislation 
can check the other concurrent causes of the salmon’s decrease. 
It becomes by much the more imperative that it should take 
measures for checking the over-netting, the one cause with 
which it can deal with effect. 


wr 











ITHOUT a doubt we English are a very strange 
and a very fickle people. Nine months ago it 
was impossible for a newspaper of any kind to 
avoid mention of the war, but in these days it is 
generally admitted that references to South 
Mrica are wearisome, if not in bad taste; everybody is tired of 
the affair, and the multitudinous newspaper correspondents who 
were sent out at vast expense, which has brought in but a very poor 
return, are many of them back in England, or on their way back. 


There exists among those who know nothing of the working 
of newspapers an impression that a war, by promoting a great 
increase of circulation, is of benefit to the papers, but the truth 
is that in these days, and under the present system-of censorship, 
the exact reverse of this is the case. A great daily newspaper 
has to employ a large number of competent and adventurous 
men, to pay them at a rate commensurate with the great risk 
which they run and the great discomfort they endure, to 
allow them huge sums for expenses, to pay other huge sums for 
telegraphing such news as is permitted to filter through from the 
front. That is very little, and it is consequently impossible for 
the most brilliant of war correspondents to perform for their 
employers the services which used to be performed by William 
Russell and Archibald Forbes. Indeed, if the system of censor- 
ship is to continue on the present lines, it would pay the great 
newspapers not to send out any special correspondents at all, but 
to rely on Reuter and the despatches of the generals. They 
would obtain as much news for all practical purposes, and it 
would not cost one-twentieth as much. 





In yet another matter are we a strange people. Disguise it 
as we may, there is no doubt that at the worst moment of anxiety 
about affairs in Peking, when thoughtful people were ill with 
horror and fear of what might have happened, the great heart of 
the man in the street was not really touched. It is strange that 
it should have been so, but so it was beyond doubt, and the 
world at large was far more worried over Dreyfus last year 
than over the Europeans who were hemmed in, and as was 
thought at one time massacred, in Peking. 


_ The circumstances under which these little notes are being 
writen shed a lurid light upon the correspondence concerning 
the efficiency or otherwise of the Post Office which is raging in 
the columns of the Times. As a matter of fact they are being 
telegraphed, owing to circumstances over which their author 
has ho personal control. Now for Press telegrams there is 
a special Press rate, and a very cheap one too, due to 
the fact that when the Government bought the telegraphs 
they very naturally desired to have the support of the Press. 

Ne railway companies, who for the most part owned the 
onginal telegraph system, also enjoyed great privileges for some 
years. That is the preliminary explanation which is due: 
th Now on Tuesday morning the none too rich man who pens 

ese lines delivered his soul, or his apology for one, in the 
re hotes which open these columns, intending to write on other 

more mature subjects later ; he took his message down to the 
rae in the place where he is staying, he addressed it to 

: aml Which is the registered address of Country Lire, 
pet % in the message to an apparently intelligent lady, who 
pes Slasses—a sure sign of intelligence—explaining quite 

“rently that «Ruricolist” is the registered telegraphic 
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address of Country Lire also. Not desiring to stay while 
his breakfast got cold and while the lady counted the words, 
he deposited a sovereign and promised to call for the change 
later. He did so, and received an amount so ludicrously 
small as to compel him to think he had written a great 
deal. If a shilling will send a hundred words, then, on the 
ordinary principles of arithmetic, twenty shillings will send two 
thousand. When, therefore, out of a sovereign there was returned 
2s. 11d. only, it seemed to follow that a good deal must have been 
sent originally. That, of course, was a very blessed thought if 
it had stood alone, but, unfortunately, it stood side by side with 
an imploring telegram from Country Lire, demanding, as the 
late lamented Oliver Twist did, more and more. 

Interrogations and explanations followed. The lady in 
glasses, or with glasses—the phrase “in glasses ’’ might suggest 
‘‘in cups,” which would be far, indeed, from the truth—informed 
the discomforted author that ‘‘ Ruricolist” could not be found in the 
book of registered newspapers, and that therefore the message had 
been forwarded at the $d. rate, which of course made the message 
shorter than it had seemed to be, the price larger, and the 
demand from headquarters quite reasonable. It seemed reasonable 
also to expect that, a very obvious mistake having been made, and 
the explanation being as clear as daylight, the surcharge would 
be refunded immediately ; but that is not the way of the British 
Post Office. An application must be made to St. Martin’s Le 
Grand, unless, indeed, the telegraph headquarters have been 
moved to Mount Mismanagement, or whatever may be the 
name of the new place from which the General Post Office takes 
longer to send everything. It was suggested that the registered 
address might exist for commercial purposes only, and other 
things were said, but the nett result was that the Post Office kept 
the money for the moment, at any rate, and that the present 
writer became on the spot an ardent recruit in the army of reform 
headed by Lord Farrer, which is not at all pleased with the 
manner in which the General Post Office carries on its business. 

Poor “ Ruricolist”’ has, in fact, had a very sorry time of late. 
Firstly, there was great trouble in securing his word at all; not 
that it is a good one, but it is Hobson’s choice. Then, very 
shortly after it had been chosen and secured, came a sudden 
telegram from a great lady regretting that she could not keep an 
engagement of which the editor of Country Lire was entirely 
ignorant. It turned out that the unhappy word, which is really 
only a useless expense, had belonged to another paper which 
had omitted to renew its subscription. One does not wonder at 
that, for the scheme clearly does not work at all well. But there 
was worse to follow. 


” 





A short time ago the writer, in the capacity of special 
correspondent for Country Lire, had to telegraph a special 
article from Dublin, which was accepted at Press rates. He 
had hardly returned to London before there arrived a stern 
official of the Post Office demanding to know who had sent the 
telegram. ‘The information was given. Then arrived an even 
more stern letter demanding £1 6s. 7$d., on the ground that the 
message had been accepted inadvertently, and that the sender 
must have known that Country Lire was not then registered to 
receive telegraphic messages at Press rates. The writer did not 
know, did not see why he should be insulted, paid the money 
out of his own proper pocket, and caused the paper to be duly 
registered. And now this happens who can wonder that the writer 
thinks every opponent of the General Post Office to be in the 
right and the General Post Office itself to be hidebound in red 
tape and stupidity. 





The year continues to augur well for sport. The grouse- 
shooting is now more than a good promise. ‘It is a good fulfil- 
ment of the same. The partridges hold out good hopes, 
and the pheasants something better than that; and the heavy 
rains falling just at the time that the nets are coming off most of 
the Scottish rivers ought to bring up a good lot of salmon, and 
make the early autumn fishing better than it has been for many 
a year. But it is ill work prophesying about fishing. Mark 
Twain says you should never prophesy until you know. Now 
about fishing, you never know—that is to say beforehand; but 
so far as indications go they are all good. 





The authorities of the French Exhibition cannot be accused 
of any niggardliness in their rewards given to English art. The 
name of the artists whose work comes home with special 
commendation is legion. It is satisfactory to know that France 
is awaking to the existence of English art in painting. Turner’s 
paintings were a revelation to the engravers who came over from 
France some years ago to work from them, and the beauty of 


some of our classic pictures has struck French connoisseurs at 


the Exhibition, to put it vulgarly, ‘all of a heap.” It is not in 
the least an affair of recognition withheld. The French have 
recognised the art of England so soon as they saw it. It is only 
that until lately they had no idea of its existence. 
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The people of Ireland have been decidedly pro-Boer since the 
outbreak of the Transvaal War. It must be some comfort 
to those holding such sympathies to know that good Irish beef is 
on .its way out to help to mollify the miseries of Messrs. Cronje 
and Co. at St. Helena. At last Thursday’s Dublin Cattle Market 
a large order was filled for a Liverpool firm that have the contract 
for supplying the Boer prisoners now in durance vile on the 
historic island. The average price paid for these cattle, which 
were chiefly prime bullocks, was £22 per head, so the Boers 
should not have to complain of the quality of the Irish beef. 
Transport to St. Helena costs something between £8 and £10 
per head; it is therefore no joke feeding the prisoners and their 
keepers if war goés on for long. 

Irish statistics lately issued show that the Transvaal War 
must have drawn pretty heavily on the equine resources of the 
Green Isle. The number of horses and mules in Ireland in 1899 
is given at 610,415, while in 1900 it had gone down to 597,641, a 
decrease of 12,774. The falling off was altogether in horses, 
these being fewer by 13,322 than in the previous year. Mules, 
on the other hand, had increased by 548, which seems an extra- 
ordinary thing, as the demand for them for military purposes was 
also very active. The only way to account for it is that the 
increase is in young stock, the produce of the fine Spanish asses 
imported into the West of Ireland by the Congested Districts 
Board. 

Some day or other we ought to have some very interestir., 
reading about the Boer War as seen by one fighting with the 
Boers. Hitherto we have only seen but one side of the matter— 
our own—for the telegrams emanating from Lourengo Marquez 
are hardly to be locésed upon as the raw material of history. Of 
course we do not speak of the causes, but of the events, of the 
war. Of the former we have heard from Boer sources until we 
are very, very tired of them. But of the Boer sentiments during 
the course of the campaign we have heard little. Perhaps the 
Boer is a man who does not talk much unless he has a purpose 
to serve by it. These reflections are suggested by the astonishing 
problem and meteoric course of De Wet. We have heard from 
our own side enough of his ‘ circumventing’”’ and his escape. 
What we should like to hear is the view of his companions in 
this prodigious march, at such prodigious speed, more or less 
constantly fighting a flying action with various British forces 
that they pass (and ask to surrender, by all that is magnificently 
impertinent!) by the way. . We should like the general views on 
the war, and on this harassed march in particular, of those who 
have taken part in it. It cannot have been all pleasure. 


A great many people at home have fallen into an error of 
identity concerning this Christian De Wet, who ha; given us 
so much trouble. It is the common belief that he passed some 
time as a law student in this country. In point of fact this is 
not the case, although it is true that one, if not more, of the 
De Wets has visited England; but these are loyal. Christian 
De Wet is a typical veldt Boer, and without doubt must have 
a remarkable natural genius for war, for he is the one of the 
Boer leaders who has been playing the game against us off his 
own bat. The others have always had a foreign trained military 
man at their elbow. It is the veldt Boers who are now holding 
out, with the assistance of the rag-tag-and-bobtail of various 
foreign auxiliaries. 


The flood of last week in Scotland, so gratefully welcomed 
by the salmon fisher, did a vast deal of damage to the harvest 
crops. All through that famous Carse of Gowrie that yields 
such heavy crops they were lying flatly beaten down after the 
storm had passed. The Tay is a discreet river, and in few 
places over-passes its banks even when, as on the Wednesday 
night of last week, there is a rise of some 7/t. or 8ft., but the 
Earn and Tummel were flooding acres of surrounding country, 
and a like condition prevailed in other watersheds, most notably 
in the town of Forres, which was flooded 6ft. deep, as the report 
says, by the bursting of an artificial pond hard by. When the 
breach is repaired the provost and the bailies are likely to see to 
it that they get good guarantee against its recurrence. 


There are not nearly so many seals in the Tay this year as 
last, nor nearly so many seal-marked fish. There is a pleasing 
sentiment against shooting the seal, that has such kind eyes, and 
does his tricks so nicely at the Brighton Aquarium and the Zoo, 
but it is a sentiment that will not be shared by many who have 
seen the numbers of salmon that on some rivers bear the cruel 
marks of the seal’s fore claw or flapper scored right down their 
sides to the bone. It is not a little singular that seal-marked 
fish seem to come more readily than others to the fly. The 
proportion is very much larger than the proportion taken in the 
nets. This is a fact so singular, that one would hardly dare to 
state it were it not generally conceded by all who fish in rivers 
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that seals frequent. Last year they had a great campaign 
against the seals in the Tay estuary. It was claimed that large 
numbers were killed, but, for all the claims, very few dead seals 
were produced. This is but natural, as they sink when shot, 
In any case the crusade seems to have had its desired effect, fo, 
seals this year are much less common. Experience elsewhere 
as in the Beauly Firth, for instance, shows that seals are easily 
frightened away by firing, and so long as they are scared away 
the same purpose is served as if they were killed outright, Po 
all that, there has been a seal or two in the Tay even as high 
np as Cargill this year; but all through their numbers are much 
ess. 





When does the cuckoo leave England? A correspondent 
writes that he daily sees two young cuckoos being fed near the 
Upper Thames, though quite able to fly and feed themselyes, 
These birds are apparently: in no hurry to move, though the 
summary of good cuckoo migration in the old rhyme says “jp 
August away he must.” We should like to know also on what 
grounds it is confidently stated that young cuckoos migrate before 
the oldones? This is among the accepted data of migration ; but 
we have never seen the authority, though we have often seen the 
statement quoted with confidence. Reliable observers state that 
both this year and in previous seasons they have not seen 4 
single old cuckoo (easily distinguished by its blue plumage| 
so late as the end of August, though they have often seen the 
brown young birds of the year. 


the applesaresmall. There are “vintage” years and “bumper” 
years with cider as with grapes, and this will not be a vintage 
year. As usual, plums, the most perishable of stone fruit, have 
borne extraordinary crops under the same conditions which 
favoured the apples. Why people ever grow poor qualities of 
plums, which are a drug on the market in any decent season, we 
cannot explain. The good large varieties, both early and late, 
always sell well. By the way, last February heart-shaped 
Japanese plums from the Cape were selling at 1s. each in 
Covent Garden. Potatoes are very dear. This is a crop in 
which we take a patriotic interest, for it is almost the only 
agricultural produce which we export in any quantity to the 
United States. About Christmas -time immense cargoes of 
potatoes are shipped from the northern ports of England, and 
Scotland, to New York, at good prices. This season the quality 
of almost all garden potatoes has been exceptionally bad, not 
from disease, but because the flavour and texture are exactly 
what they ought not to be. The field potatoes will not be lifted 
for a long time yet, and may be of far better quality. Theyate 
an exhausting crop and expensive to cultivate. But the yieldot 
potatoes to the acre is something prodigious, and the returns #8 
good and as safe as those from-any other farm crop. Add 
the fact that they need practically no preparation, as corn dog 
before cooking, and we feel that our debt to Sir Walter Raleigh 
is a considerable one. 3 


The dearth of sporting dogs, which in the South and for 
partridge shooting means retrievers, is more marked each season. 
This year so many owners of good dogs are in South Africa that 
they might raise quite a considerable benevolent fund by letting 
out their retrievers and pooling the proceeds. Some thousands 
of guns will soon be out for a fortnight or three weeks’ partridge 
shooting, who will then not fire a shot except when driving, 0 
perhaps as guests at a day or two’s covert shooting later 00 
Consequently, except in September, they scarcely need a retriever 
for which they would pay a good price rather than incur the 
annoyance and delay of losing and looking for wounded birds 
The expense of keeping a dog is not less than £5 a.yeat. It 
does not pay a keeper to let one out even for part of a seaso 
cheaply. If setters could be broken to retrieve partridges as well 
as to find grouse it is just possible that they might do duty in the 
North in August and come South in September, earning a double 
fee. We have seen excellent retrieving setters. But a breake! 
would hardly undertake to run the risk of spoiling a good grous’ 
dog by teaching the other accomplishment. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


-ADY GRIZEL WINIFRED LOUISA COCHRANE: 
| who.is just twenty years old, is the subject of out 
frontispiece to-day. She is the eldest daughter of that 
dashing cavalry commander and mechanical inventor who play 
so large a part in the relief of Ladysmith, and of Lady Dundonal 
who was one of the Bamford-Heskeths of Gwrych Casts 
near Abergele, and therefore of one of the best-known familié 
in North Wales. Gwrych Castle is now the home of Lord ab 
Lady Dundonald. 
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THE AMENITIES OF THE TWELFTH. 


MONG the delights of the Twelfth are 
to be reckoned the pleasant amenities 
passing between grouse and shooters 
at this early period of the season. 
The grouse are not the annoying 

wild and hardy birds that rise far beyond gun- 
shot as soon as the head of a shooter or the 
nose of a dog appears over the crest of the 
moor, neither is the shooter himself the man of 
iron muscle and unerring eye who will tramp 
all day without tiring and fire away most of the 
day without missing. Both parties, to the 
enjoyment of the first day’s shooting of the 
season, seem to realise that some consideration 
for the other’s immaturity is a necessity if the 
Twelfth is really to be enjoyable. The grouse 
sit comparatively close, and their flight is not 
as fast as it will be later, nor are their feathers 
as strong. The sportsman, in deference to this, 
is not in full shooting practice, and lets off a 
few even of those that have confided in him. 
It isa kindly breaking-in to the more strenuous 
business of the thick of the ‘shooting season; 
a day when the shooters will excuse themselves 
and each other for a few real bad shots; when 


I. A. G. Mould. 


an occasional halt in the shadow of the birches and alders 
may be forgiven; when a little excess of zeal on the part of 
an erring pointer or setter may be chastised with less rigour 
than when he has been longer at school again after the holidays. 
All these considerations help to make the Twelfth what it is—so 


E. A. G. Mould. 


THE FIRST SHOT. 


pleasant an initiation into the shooting season. It isa day to be 
taken easily, with no making of a toil out of a pleasure. On a 
Twelfth such as was the Thirteenth of the August of this year 
(the grouse is an Irish bird as well as Scottish and English), 
that is to Say, a day that seemed like the beginning of the heat 


Wave which the Americans were said to be 
manufacturing for us, there was not much 
temptation to take things otherwise than easily. 
It was parlous hot. On some of the moors we 
tead in the records that the weather was drizzly 
(4 kind of squeezed-out effect of the heat, we 
wat Presume), but on Southern moors there 
pis drizzle, but a great sun and a great 
po ght. The records give us the game bags 
"_llahy a moor; they tell us the number of 
pro killed, they do not tell us the numbers 
sodag (ee npagne bottles and whiskies and 
dead 4 perished. _ Honour to the unsung 
shite € speak, it will be apparent, of the 
whack : over dogs, or of walking, either of 
zt but more especially the former; seems to 

arc aah of our conception of a Twelfth as 
oat y understood. By the by, it may be 
chai ve shifting of the start of the grouse 
of the wa y reason of the Sabbath, to the day 
eliocd at rgd number seemed to have no evil 
* ieee 5 on the result. We cannot remember 
; age oe under better auspices. On 
fn € South Country moors the birds are 
7 teason of small coveys, but everywhere 


Z. A. G. Mould. 


THE: FIRST POINT. 
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they are strong and well forward birds, and all over Scotland 


the bags are well up to the best hopes. 
there’s a special providence in the fall of a’ 


‘*We despise augury ; 
’ grouse, even on the 


Thirteenth of August in the last year of the century. 
lo resume, this grousing over dogs is certainly the right 
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way to begin the season; it is the 
pleasant way, the traditional way ; it is 
the way that is better for the eye that 
has lost its accuracy during the long 
inaction of summer holidays. That it 
is the better way for the muscles is not 
to be said. It is asking a good deal of 
the man coining straight up from ‘ the 
season,” or from *‘the office’’ in London, 
to tramp over the heather with that 
high ‘* marking-time ”’ step that the tall 
heather demands from early morn to 
dewy eve of a long, hot August day. 
There is a peculiar kind of cramp 
induced by that high lifting of the feet, 


painfully familiar to most grouse 
shooters. But on the whole the dogging 


is the right way to: begin. On the 
Twelfth, as we have said, you may go 
easy; you need ‘have no shame in con- 
fessing yourself tired ; you would be 
more or less than human if you did not 
tire. It is better to be inducted into 
the shooting business of the season 
by the slaughter of a few juveniles 
going low over the heather, than by 


birds hurtling at you out of the sky as they come along 
bn y nb 


before the flags of the beaters. 


Also it is better for the birds, 


for in these early days they are not always quite in the candition 
for ‘coming along” before the beaters in the style that you 


want them to come over the butts. 


DRAWING ON TO 


The ideal is, perhaps, a 
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BIRDS. 
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moor on which you can shoot over 
dogs early in the season. and drive 
later on; and, really, it is more possible 
of attainment than most ideals. The 
trouble about the dogging and the 
driving on the same moor is not so 
much that birds are generally too wild 
to be shot over dogs at the beginning, 
as that dogging means that the 
whole time of a keeper has to be given 
to the dogs; it means at least one extra 
man, whereas it is likely that you will 
be able to shoot over dogs only a few 
days quite at the beginning. This isa 
question that seems to be answered by 
climate. In all the western islands of 
Scotland, grouse—and not only grouse, 
but all the birds—are so astonishingly 
tame that you can go on shooting them 
over dogs all the season through, and 
I cannot imagine any invention of 
sufficient terror to make the birds of 
Arran, say, fly well enough to drive. 
A certain wildness, as well as a certain 
strength of wing, is essential for birds 
if they are to drive well. On the 
ordinary moor a few days’ dogging 
to start with, followed by driving all the season through, 
would be the best thing possible. It needs not to repeat 
the arguments in favour of driving for the good health of 
the stock—killing off the old rather than the young, and so 
on. Of the pictures illustrative of this year’s Twelfth on the 
Thirteenth, some are peculiarly interesting, as showing the birds 
on the wing. To proceed more orderly, there is THe First 
Point, a moment of terrible anxiety; and then THe First Suor 
of a gun, after so many months’ abstention, is nervous work 
in itself. There is the doubt how the dog, after his long holiday, 
is going to behave, and whether the bird will seem a deal smaller, 
and its flight a deal faster, now that our eyes are so many months 
older. The further progress of the dog’s work is illustrated by 
the dog Drawinc on To Birps, and finally there is the picture 
that gives so excellently clear a view of the birds ON THE WING 
goig over the brow of the moor. 

There are many other incidents of the day scarcely less 
interesting that are not shown but may be imagined or remem- 
bered—the sensation of the first thirst satisfied, but far from 
satiated, at luncheon, the post-prandial pipe, the blue hill in the 
distance, the poetry and the prose. The Twelfth is not all a 
matter of so many brace killed. Other factors go to make the 
day’s delight, and last, but not least, the pleasant weariness 
in the evening, and the sense of a rest in the armchair well 


oo oe 
GAME.—I. 
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carned, 


| HABITS | 
~, OF 


IIE 1900 grouse year can now be fairly wei. measured and compared 
with its predecessors, although even yet those shooters who prefer it 
to be, like coursinz, ‘mad for a minute, dull for an hour,” have 
not all reached that precise day on which, in their opinion and 
experience, grouse will face the butts best and yet will not carry on 
too far to make them availalle for the succeeding drives during the 

day. Driving seems to have been invented in order to make it possible for the 
lucky individual to do as much killing as possible. No driving moor will give 
great bags day after day, and week after week, as the dog moors render 
up their modest bags to the hard-working sportsman; but there are, never 
theless, some lucky men who are wanted first at one mour for a four days’ drive, 
then at another for a three days’ drive, and so on for a fortnight or three weeks 
during the latter p rt of August and early in September. When, after the 
grouse are done with, pirtrid_e driving bezins, a similar round of engagements in 
the low country succeeds to those on the hills. Given 100 men who killed 30,000 
head in a year, as Lord de Grey is said to have done, I wonder what would 
happen to the sport of shooting and to the game laws. When 100 men between 
them kill 3,000,000 head in the year there will not be much left for other 
people. I cannot quite make up my mind whether preservation can go so 
far as 10 permit a corresponding increase of game in our land to supply the 
greater wanis of shooers when the fashion set by some, who are not content 
with less than 30,000 head a year, is greatly followed. If one comes to think of 
it seriously, all excess is met by a revolution and a corresponding retrograde 
movement. It may be that a retrograde movement is unwise, like the Hares and 
Rabbits Act was, but it is there all the same and has to be counted with. There 
are in this country some 60,000 shooters of game, and if they all, like Lord 
de Grey, killed 30,000 head in a season, there would be 1,800,000,000 
head of game killed in the year, or forty-five head of game for each of 
the 40.000,000 of the population to eat. Speaking personally, I can do my 
share if the rest can, and I do not think the majority of people would object to 
a bill of fare which once a week included game of one sort or another. But 
when the acreage of the United Kingdom is looked at, there does not appear to 
be the remotest possibility on present lines of preservation of supplying the 
tables of the masses to that limited extent. There are but 72,000,000 of acres 
in the. three kingdoms all told, and it would require twenty-three head of game 
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to the acre to supply the markets and the shooters to the modest exten: of one 
head of game each person once in eight days. Some day such a stock may not 
seem unreasonable to talk about, that is to say, when preservation is fully 
understood, and when people make up their minds that game does not exist 
entirely on thin air, but requires food at all seasons of the year. At present 
there is only one species of our game about which this has been fully recognised, 
that is tame pheasants ; but it is a very rare thing to hear of partridges or grouse 
being fed, even in the hardest winters. So it happens that pheasants can 
be obtained in almost unlimited numbers, but nobody has succeeded in practically 
s lving the same problem about grouse and partridges. Instead, therefore, ofthe 
acreage of the United Kingdom being able to support twenty-three head of game 
per acre, it is a very favoured estate indeed where one head per acre goes to fill 
the bag each year in succession. 

Rabbits, which used to total up as high as all other game put tozether, on 
most estates, are now, under the best regu’ated management, few and far 
between. Where they are plentiful the farmers consider tiem theirs and not 
the landowner’s or the sporting tenant’s; so it happens that sport is not much 
benefited by the lively bunny, although the rabbit catcher’s business is doubiless 
greatly increased. Hares and rabbits are both disappearing out of the game 
bag, and pheasants are swelling it, That is the situation on the major.ty of 
estates where, as mostly happens, the preservation of partridges is not understood. 
And where indeed is it understood in the same sense as pheasant preservation 
is? Weare told that game must have space by the very people who, by their 
acts, show that game to any extent can be reared on very limited space indeed. 
Surely if five hen pheasants and a cock can be kept on 30ft. square of ground 
and supply healthy eggs, as they can, to the extent of from 100 to 200, want of 
space is not the real cause of the inability of gamekeepers to produce more than 
one head of wild game to the acre. The game farmers can take a 100-acrte 
farm, and stock it with something like 10,000 laying pheasants, or 100 
breeding birds, to the acre. As we all go to them for eggs we all admit their 
birds to be healthy, and yet we are content when one breeding bird occupies 
10 acres of our estates, provided she breeds a covey of ten, so that we shoot 
one bird to the acre. The difference of stock in the artificial and the natural is 
therefore just 1,000 to 1, and, that being so, it is not space alone that stands in 
the way of a much higher preservation than any of the owners of, crack shooting 
estates have ever contemplated. But if we take the moors, there is many 4 
20-acre one that produces only one bird ; and if we go to Ireland there are many 
hundreds of thousands of acres which may almost, be said to produce none. 

Possibly it is well, to leave Ireland outside the calculation altogether. 
There are conditions there which make small game of little importance. But if 
the highlands of Scotland are looked at, the game has brought prosperity 04 
country naturally far more unfertile than Ireland; and it has been done bya 
very moderate amount of preservation. Gulls and grey crows swarm all over 
the country-—they are the two worst egg stealers in the world ; and if the pere- 
grines and the eagles are reduced in numbers, their inroads on the grouse stock 
never were anything in proportion to that of the vaster numbers of crows, rooks, 
gulls, foxes, and stoats, But, much harm as these poachers do, they sre not 
responsible for the fact that whatever head of game is left on some moors and 
manors it disappears to normal limits before the breeding season sets in. Nobody 
has ever been able to explain why it happens that in some counties It does 
not matter what head of stock birds you leave, the species never really increase 
in numbers upon the land. It is so in Devon and Cornwall and Wales with 
partridges ; it is so in Argyllshire and the western islands with grouse. Why, 
nobody has ever been able to discover, except so far as to assert that the birds 
migrate. There is not the smallest doubt that this is the true reason; but 
what is the cause of this migration? Do the birds migrate from county © 
county from such instincts as compel our summer and winter migrants from 
Africa and Scandinavia? If so, must we rest contented not to enquite 
further? Or do they ‘leave unsuitable ground in obedience to any other 
causes? It is well known that snow on the moors drives grouse down to 
the low grounds, and it is believed by most people that they come back again 
to their own ground when the snow has melted. This is so to a certain extent 
but if it is wholly so it is a strange thing that the low ground moors 
always better stocked than the high ones, except in rare seasons, of whic 
this seems to be one, when all the ground is well stocked. These remarks 
do not apply to the hills and corries on the same moor, for the grouse on 
on the tops at one hour of the day, and on the hillsides or in the corries in the 
next. What they apply to are the total migrations in the winter, when be 
travel from ten to forty miles down the straths in search of ground on whic 
they can seek food. On such occasions grouse have been found picking 
amongst the seaweed on the seashore. Hard weather may kill them ver 
but this is a rare exception. But it so happens that the mildest climate iD 
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Scotland is just the one in which grouse have the largest tracts of fine moorlands, 
more than a quarter stock them; that is in Argyllshire. The fact is 
admitted, but the reason is unknown. These are questions which require 


and never 


investigation. In the absence of that, speculation is of interest, and observations 
made from personal experience would, I am sure, prove of great interest to the 
readers of COUNTRY LIFE. 

Later on I hope to return to the subjec*, but at the present time the doings 
of grouse shooters claim some attention, As tthe best possible practical illus- 
tration of the tendency of the foresoing remarks on our imperfect knowledge of 
game preservation, I may remark that on Dalnaspidal, in Perthshire, where Mr. 
W, Younger’s six guns got 226 brace of grouse in the day, the average bag in a 
good year is about 1,200 brace; and this is on 12,000 acres, so that it takes just 
five acres of this excellent moor to produce a grouse for the gun. This may be 
fairly contrasted with the Wemmergill Moor in Yorkshire, because it is about the 
same size, and although this latter moor in the record season of 1872 produced 
over 17,000 grouse, it did not then yield much more than an average of 4,000 
grouse per annum. Now ils average is 6,000, so that it takes, even in Yorkshire, 
two acres of heather to give a grouse to the bag. Perhaps one of the best dog 
moors in Scotland, at least it ho'ds the record, is Delnadamph in Aberdeenshire, 
as no less than 6,558 grouse were killed over dogs upon it in the 
great 1872 year. This year, the first two days produced for Mr. J. 
J. Mowbray and party no less than 280 brace of grouse; but grouse 
are. wilder in Aberdeenshire than in the north and west, and even 
more so than they are in Perthshire. At Strathmore, in Caithness, Lord 
Cromer, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. R. Baring killed 123} brace on August 13th. 
Mr. Bradley Martin’s party of five guns got 280 brace in three days at 
Balmacaan in Inverness-shire. Sir John Austin, at Cantray, in the same 
county, got 187 brace in two days. At Lude, near Blair Atholl, Mr. J. II. 
Dennis and party got 145 and 112 brace inthe first two days. Sir James B:ll 
and party killed 222 brace, also in two days, on the Ardoch moors. Mr. J. A. 
Jameson and party at Dalnamein got 111}, 67, and 54 brace on the first three 
days. Mr. D. H. Barry’s party at Struy got 174 brace on the 13th, and Mr. 
Clarence Mackay’s party at Dunachton 155 brace. In the same Badenoch 
district, at Kinrara, Lord Zetland’s parity accounted for 106 brace, and at 
Gaick Forest Mr. Hargrave’s four guns killed 2343 brace in the first two days. 
At Cromlix in Perthshire Mr. Tames MacKinlay and party killed 81} and 
50} brace on those dates also. Mr. Hugh Lumsden, three guns, at Clova in 
Aberdeenshire killed 1505 brace and 115 brace in the two days. Lord 
Ancaster did not do we!l at Drummond Castle, as five guns got but 89 
brace. At Dalclathie Lord Willoughby de Eresby, three guns, got 84 
brace. On Glencally Forest in Forfar Mr. Lambert’s party got 100 
brace in the day, and at Invermark a_ party shot 160 brace; Glenogil 
produced 300 brace in two days, and Glenmarkie 250 brace in a like 
period, Sir John Gladstone’s bags are not on record. He usually accounts 
for 2,000 brace over dogs and another 2,000 by driving afterwards ; but his 
small Phesdo Moor in Kincardineshire, let to Mr. Gow, yielded 450 brace to 
four guns in three days’ wok. Sir Alfred Hickman and one other gun 
accounted for 37, 574, and 374 brace at Castle Leod in Ross-shire. In 
Sutherlandshire, Mr. Vernon Watney and party got on Tressady 343% brace in 
two days, Most of the above were shot over dogs, and bags of 50 brace per gun 
in that manner have not been unusual throughout Sco!land. None of them come 
near the Duke of Portland’s bag per gun for the first day, the exact particulars 
of which are not forthcoming ; all that appears to be known is that the Duke and 
Lord Henry Bentinck had 140 brace up to five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 13th, 

On the Lammermuirs in Haddingtonshire the Marquess of Tweeddale 
killed in two days with a party 409 brace, no doubt by driving them. Sir 
William Ingram got 459 brace in three days on the Barras Moors, by driving, 
of course ; that is in Westmoreland, and 5053 brace were got in two days’ driving 
on Keld Green Moors, in Swaledale. Mr. Greenwood, ten guns, got 4404 brace 
in three days on Snilesworth Moors. 

Later returns from Yorkshire credit Wemmergill (Lord Westbury’s party) 
with 380 brace in the day on Holwick Fells, and report Jarge numbers of 
strong birds; Mr. W. S. Deacon and party, on Lady Mary Moor, Richmond, 
260 brace in the day ; Mr. Wai er Morrison, on Rough Close, 200 brace of 
grouse, but it is reporied that here the grouse ‘‘laid close,” and would not go 
forward to the guns, and as this is not the laying season, I suspect the local 
reporter and his round numbers. On the moors o° Rosedale and Hamer 345 
brace were got in three days by Mr. A. de Long, sen., and a party of six 
guns. In three consecutive days Mr. Stanniforth, Sir Edward Green, Mr. 
Lycett Green, M.F.H., Mr. ‘Charles Perkins, the Rev. H. B. Portman, and Mr, 
Ameot Smith got 960} brace, the best day being upon Bowes and Kexwith, 
352 brace—the next best day's bag after Wemmergill so far reported. 

In Gaick Forest, Mr. Hargrave’s party got 117} brace in a day at the end 
of the first week and a 16st. stag, a 17st. beast and a smaller one having 
been got also during the first week of the grouse-shooting season by Mr. Henry 
Tate in Caenlochan Forest in Perthshire. ArGus OLIVE, 
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ARDON has been beaten again by two people of no importance in 
America, that is to say, his single ball has been beaten by their best 
—~no great matter, after all, for them to boast of nor for him to be 
ashamed of. Still he seemed able to hold his own, and a little more, 
against the best ball of any of them before he came over here to 
defend his title to the championship, which Taylor took from him ; 
form that pages a doubt as to whether he is still playing in quite the 
coming to An asin then, It may even be possible that the news of Taylor’s 
game—for T. tae may have shaken his confidence a little—golf is a queer 
he only fie or is the only man likely to give his (Vardon’s) nerves a shake. 
making either Pad in the world, as we have held for some time, capable of 
20 fall €se two gallop, is Braid. Herd was a very good one, but he 

ing off lately. Such at least has been the general opinion, and Mr. 

n and published something in which he speaks of the decline of 
e Were a poor decadent ; and then suddenly Herd jumps up and ina 
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match at Cromer beats Braid, both playing very fine golf, but Herd as fine golt 
as ever he played in his life, or as any man ever could play. So that is a sad 
upsetting of the apple-cart. The truth is that the golfing apple-cart is never in 
a state of very stable equilibrium. It is always liable to a rather startling upset, 
so that it behoves the golfing prophet and preacher to go, a gag-like, very delicately ; 
and it is certain that the profession of golfing prophet is not one that leads to fame 
or fortune. Of Mr. Hilton we see it has been said in print, as it seems to be 
said of everyone who wins a championship now, that he is going-to pay the 
States a visit ; but this he has promptly denied, declaring it to be a report without 
foundation, and we are glad to hear it. We do not want America to be 
taking from us all our best, and Mr. Hilton is one of our very best. A 
veteran professional who keeps up his game wonderfully, and has lately been 
playing as well as ever he did, is Willy Fernie, always a sound golfer with a 
taking style, and one who has well thought out the theory of the game and can 
put it into practice. Many will remember the golfing lecturing tour that Fernie 
made in England, and the humour of the lectures, as well as their practical use. 
Why does not he of all men go to the country that is of all countries the one that 
loves and listens to the lecture best—America? Of all golfers Fernie would 
seem to have a special ‘‘call” that way. It might pay a syndicate to “run” 
him on popular iecturing lines. 

Never has there been a year within the memory of the ordinary. golfer in 
which the grass has been so heavy on the St. Andrews Links. ‘*Old Tom” 
never remembers having to do so much mowing, and in spite of it the putting 
greens remain very heavy, and there is very heavy lying among the pots 
that the machine has missed. All this is as it should be, for it may le 
expected that we shall have dry summers in the future, even as in the past, 
and this present luxuriance may help the hard-wo:n course to stand the droughts 
for ayear or two. Meantime, the honoured maxim to ‘be up with your putt” 
is very much to be had in remembrance. 

Herd, we see, has not been content with the beating of Braid to disprove the 
things that have been said of his decadence, but has defeated Aves:ou on bis own 
course, in form that has established a new record of 75 for the green. 

Quiie a new bunker, in the shape of a water-spout, displayed itself on the 
Duddingston Course, near Edinburgh, lately, the rain falling for eighteen minutes 
at the rate, unprecedented in this country, of more than 2in. in the hour. 
Prodigious ! 


From the Pavilion. 


SAID something recently about the strange way in which a disease of 
‘* muffed” catches sometimes breaks out in the best ordered elevens, 
but there is another, though a rarer, malady that is occasionally prevalent 
—the epidemic of ‘‘run out”; this, of course, attacks the batting and 
not the fielding side. ‘Thus in the game between Notts and Lancashire, 
which the latter county won so easily, no less than three men, including 
William Gunn, were run out in the second innings of Notts. Gunn, I observe, 
was ‘‘smartly thrown out by Hartley,” but even in this case either he. or his 
partner were cutting the thing much too fine, though there is some excuse for 
the unlucky man who is the victim to a smartness on the part of the fie!'dsman 
that reaches the dignity of a miracle. Thus, quite recently, in a no-account 
game, I saw the ball return widely to the wicket-keeper, who had to move 
about 5yds. in the direction of short-leg to stop it. The batsmen were on the 
run, and as a last chance he threw the ball ‘* back-handed” at the wicket, 
which being sideways on to him was only as broad as a single stump. By 
astounding good fortune he hit the wicket, and the batsman was run out by 
inches, but had the keeper thrown up the ball in orthodox overhand fashion, 
the wicket would have been lost. I remember seeing ‘‘ W. G.” make a prodigious 
reach for a ball at point, which came very wide to his.left hand, the striker 
having just started from his ground rather by way of backing up than of actual 
running ; but the wily Doctor—the wicket-keeper was standing back—threw at 
the wicket with his left hand, and hit it before the striker could get back. In 
the face of this incident it seems that it wou'd be worth while to practice 
throwing short distances accurately with the left hand-—a t1oyds. range would 
at most be long enough, especially for a man who fields at point. The art would 
soon be acquired, for two schoolfellows of mine, with no sinister proclivities, used 
to practice daily with the left hand, till at last they could throw some 5oyds. or 
6oyds, at a good pace and with very respectable precision, The accomplishment 
wou'd pro ably te useful several times in one’s cricket life, and it \is . not 
necessary to remind cricketers that the capture of one wicket may change the 
whole course of a match. Certainly it is all-important to cultivate the art not 
ol stealing runs, but of making all certain runs, and herein seems to me to lie 
almos: the only advantage that cones from a side being in the habit of playing 
together as a side, for an accurate knowledze of the pace, the proclivities, and 
the mannerisms of one’s v7s-a-v7s is a great promoter of mutual confidence and 
understanding. A facetious friend of mine used to tell us boys that it was a 
golden rule to run to short slip seldom, to the wicket-keeper never! I saw the 
short-slip run pulled off the other day by a desperate sprinter and rapid starter ; 
though slip fielded the ball clean, he either hardly realised the situation or else 
he was staggered at the batsman’s impudence, for he paused a moment before 
throwing, and though the wicket-keeper did his work well, the runner got home 
in time. But after all it is poor econcmy to risk a valuable wicket for the sake 
of a trumpery single. 

Now that the question of the championship is definitely settled, and the 
honours have most deservedly gone to the best side, the interest in the order of 
the counties is beginning to abate. No news of last Saturday’s cricket has 
reached me yet, so that it is useless to speculate on the result of Yorkshire’s 
match with Sussex, but it may be interesting to recall the fact that in 
the early nineties these two counties were playing a match at the fall of 
the season which was to decide which of the two should be at the bottom 
of the list. This year, did Sussex possess a really fine bowler in addition 
to the present talent, the two might well have been fighting for the blue 
ribbon, and not, as of yore, for the wooden spoon. Few counties have 
ever teen blessed with two such high and consistent scorers as Fry 
and Ranjitsinhji have proved themselves to be, and, what is more, they score 
relatively, and sometimes actually as many runs on doubtful wickets as on the lawn- 
like productions that are found at Brighton when the weather is in a good 
temper. Certainly Ranji’s performance last Friday verges on the miraculo.s as 
on a wet and nasty wicket, confronted by such bowlers as Haigh, Rhodes, Hirst, 
and Wainwright, he made 87 in gomin., mainly by driving, which, by the way, is 
the only method suitable to that particular condition of the turf, yet, as we all 
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know, the cut and the glance are his favourite strokes when the pitch is fast, the 
drive being used much less frequently. Th’s adaptability is a creat feature of his 
play, as it was, and still is, of Grace’s, and when to Ranjitsinhji’s powers we add 
those of Fry, who really is not very far inferior to his remarkable colleague, it is 
not surprising that Sussex loses but few matches; for winning purposes the lack 
of really difficult bowlers has been against the county. Weare all of us glad to see 
that “* W. G.” has got his 1,000 runs, but even more remarkable is the way in 
which Dillon, the Rugby captain, has come to the fiont in a moment. Playing 
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**In days of ease, when now the weary sword 
Was sheathed, and luxury with Charles restor’d, 
In every taste of foreign courts improved, 

All by the King’s example lived and loved. 
The soldier breathed the gal antries of France, 
And every flowery courtier writ romance : 
Lely on animated canvas stole 


The sleepy eye that spoke the melting sou'.” 
—Porer. 

T, unfortunately, cannot be denied that the Court of 
Charles II., where moved the three fair beauties who 
form the subject of this article, was one of open and 
bare-faced licentiousness. As Grammont remarks, it was 
one entire scene of gallantry and amusements, with all the 

politeness and magnificence which the inclinations of a prince, 
naturally addicted to tenderness and pleasure, could suggest. 
The beauties were desirous of charming, and the men 





ELEANOR GWYN. 

endeavoured to please. All studied to set themselves off to 
the best advantage. Some distinguished themselves by dancing, 
some by their wit, and many by their amours; but few by-their 
constancy. Yet, in this brief sketch of those famous beauties. of 
Charles's “ Asiatic” Court, care has been taken to prevent the 
intrusion of any matter calculated to offend even the most 
fastidious reader. 


LIK: 





" FAMOUS BEAUTIES "2 


BYE-GONE DAYS. 
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his first big match under the fostering eye of the old warrior Grace, he made 
108 and 29 (not out) against Worcestershire. Then Kent included him jp is 
eleven, and he has scored for that county successive innings of 16, 59 and 99 
3 and 74, these giving him a first-class average of 63 runs, a record’ which even 
such famous schoolboy débi/ants as MacLaren and Day never reached, It wil 


be interesting to see how he fares at Lord’s (of which fan o.1s ground he made the 
acquaintance when he scored 100 not out against Marlborough) and finds Tro 
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As one of the best-known beauties of her day, we will allot 
to Mistress Nell Gwyn the first place in our gallery. Pretty, 
laughing, witty Nell, thanks to her warm-hearted and sunny 
good nature, and despite her notorious weaknesses, made for 
herself in the public favour a place altogether denied to the other 
frail beauties who fluttered, butterfly-like, round the baneful 
light of this dissolute Court. ‘The fickle monarch doubtlessly 
found her wild wit, merry taugh, and gift of repartee a 
welcome relief to the rapacity and petty jealousies of my Lady 
Castlemaine and the political intrigues of the unscrupulous 
Duchess of Portsmouth. Etherege says : 

‘*When he was dumpish, she would still be jocund, 
And chuck the royal chin of Charles the Second.” 


Nell, who is said to have been of Welsh extraction, was 
born about the year 1650, Hereford, Oxford, and a cellar in the 
Coal Yard, Drury Lane, having been variously ascribed, by 
different authorities, as the place of her birth. . But it is certain 
that the winsome beauty, who later became the mother of a 
duke, was born of parents of the poorest class; also that she 
was reared amidst scenes of squalid misery and vice. To quote 
Etherege again : 

‘* The life of Nelly truly shown, 
From Coal Yard and cellar to the throne, 
Till into the grave she tumbled down.” 


According to Rochester, Nell started earning her living by 
selling fish. Says he: 


‘* Her first employment was, with open throat, 
To cry fresh herrings, even ten a groat.” 


Sometimes she wandered round the taverns, entertaining the 
company after dinner or supper with songs; for, in addition to 
her other charms, Nature had endowed her with a sweet voice. 
Indeed, according to Pepys, it would seem that at one time Nell 
was regularly engaged at a tavern; and he tells a story that 
corroborates this and illustrates the sharpness of Miss Nellys 
tongue. Thus: “Nelly and Beck Marshall, falling out the 
other day, the latter called the other my Lord Buckhursts 
mistress. Nell answered, ‘I am but one man’s mistress, though 
I was brought up in a tavern to fill strong waters to gentlemen; 
and you are mistress to three or four, though a Presbyters 
daughter.’”’ 


Falling into the hands of Madam Ross, a_ notorious 


courtesan of the period, poor Nelly seems to. have sunk vefy . 


low indeed. Later we find her selling oranges in the play 


houses, where she appears to have attracted the notice of the: 


players, with the result that, in 1667, we find her acting in ti 
new theatre built by Killigrew on the site of the old Cockpit 
in Drury Lane. It was there that Pepys .first made her 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Knipp,” he says, ‘‘ took us all in and introduced 
us to Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the great part 
Coelia (in ‘The Humorous Lieutenant ’) to-day, very fine, 
did it very well. I kissed her, and so did my wife, and a mighty 
pretty soul she is.” “a 
Nell evidently made a deep impression on thé soft-hearted 
secretary, for from that day we find frequent mention of het in 
the pages of his diary. On October 5th, 1667, he had @ peep 
behind the scenes, as he records: ‘“‘To the King’s House; 
there going in, met with Knipp, and she took us up into the 
tireing rooms, and to the women’s shift, where Nell was dressing 
herself, and was all unready, and very pretty, prettier than 
thought. And into the scene-room, and there sat down, and she 
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made gave us fruit ; and here I read the questions to Knipp, while she 
in its answered me, through all her part of ‘ Flora’s Figarys,’ which 
d 90, was acted to-day. But, Lord! to see how they were both 
ing ainted would make a man mad, and did make me loath them. 
+ wil Aad what base company of men comes amongst them, and how 
“a lewdly they talk . . . But to see how Nell cursed for having 


so few people in the pit was strange.” 

Nell’s vocabulary was more powerful than _ select. 
“ Anybody,” said the spiteful Duchess of Portsmouth, ‘might 
know she had been an orange girl by her swearing.” Another 
of her failings was extravagance. On one occasion she is 
reported to have paid £ 4,000 for a pearl necklace. She also had 
alove of deep play at the basset-table, and it is said that one night 
she lost no less than 1,400 guineas to the béautiful, mad-brained 
Duchess of Mazarin. As an instance of the diversity of her 
tastes, it may be mentioned that there is in the British Museum 
an interesting mummy, in its coffin, which is said to have 
belonged to her. The wrappings have been removed from its 
face, and one cannot but wonder if pretty Nell’s inquisitive 
fingers did the uncovering, impelled by eager curiosity to see 
what kind of a face it had been, and if, perchance, death and 
embalming had left any traces of beauty—surely the trick of a 
pretty woman of her kind. 

Under the date of January toth, 1667-68, Pepys gives, 
perhaps, the first intimation of Charles having paid his future 
mistress particular attention, his words being: ‘“ At the theatre 
the King did send several times for Nelly.” Madam Nell, as 
she was now called, soon completely captivated the susceptible 





allot heart of her royal lover, who appears to have paid rather dearly 

‘ety, for his new folly. ‘* The Duke of Buckingham told me,” says 

unny Bishop Burnet, ‘‘that when she was first brought to the King, 

e for she only asked £500 a year, and the King refused it. But when 

other he told me this, about four years after, he said she had got of the 

neful King about £60,000.”’ However, it must not be supposed that 

essly Nelly, although extravagant, was of an avaricious disposition— 

ee a quite the contrary. To the last she was open-handed, and 

Lady generous to a fault; and her charities were as just as they were DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 

lous frequent. It is to her credit that after her elevation she never i 
lost sight of her old friends; and kindnesses she had formerly Ordering her coachman to stop, she made enquiries ; and, being 
received were gratefully remembered. satisfied that the case was a very sad one, she discharged the 

One day Nell was driving up Ludgate Hill, when she debt on the spot, and soon afterwards procured a preferment for 

perceived some bailiffs hurrying a poor clergyman off to prison. the man. In her will she requested her son, the Duke of 

was St. Albans, to devote £20 to the releasing of 

n the poor debtors from prison every Christmas Day. 

I, by There is a pleasant tradition, too, that Chelsea 

rtain Hospital was founded at her instigation. The 

of a story goes that one day a wounded and destitute 

t she soldier hobbled up to Nelly’s coach and asked 

juote for alms; and the sorry spectacle, of a man 


who had fought for his country being reduced 
to beg his bread in the streets, so shocked her 
warm heart that she prevailed on Charles to 
establish the old warriors’ home in King’s Road. 
The popular tale that Nell left a legacy to pay 
weekly gratuities to the bell-ringers of St. 
Martin’s Church, where she lies buried, has no 
foundation in fact. 

Our third illustration is from Ward's 





g the picture of an incident noted by Evelyn. He 
n to was walking one day, in 1671, with the King 
rice. in St. James’s Park, when His Majesty, espying 
Nell his pretty mistress in the garden of her house in 
that Pall Mall, crossed over, and stood chatting with 
elly's her in gay dalliance; to the great disgust of the 
+ the sorrowful-looking diarist, who ungallantly refers 
irst's to her as ‘‘an impudent comedian.” 
ou Nell Gwyn was mother of two of the 
men; King’s sons, the second of whom died in child- 
jter's hood. She was most anxious that the surviv- 
ing boy should be recognised; and one cannot 
rious but smile at the amusing expedient which she 
very . adopted to secure her purpose. One day when 
play Charles happened to visit her apartments, 
f the - where the boy was playing, she called him to 
n the her side with, ‘‘ Come here, you little bastard!” 
ckpit Charles, much annoyed, remonstrated with her 
her on the coarseness of the expression. ‘ Indeed,” 
luced said the. little witch, in her most demure 
art of manner, “I am very sorry; but I have no 
“and other name to give him, poor boy!” A few 
ighty days afterwards the little fellow was created 
i Baron of Heddington and Earl of Burford. 
arted Seven years later he was advanced to the 
er iD dignity of the Dukedom of St. Albans. 
peep Colley Cibber relates an amusing in- 
and stance of the light-hearted actress’s playful 
> the humour. The King was supping with 
ssing her at her. lodgings, together with the Duke 
an | of York and one or two other  distin- 


NELL GWYN AND CHARLES U1, | guished. favourites. Boman and some others 
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had been engaged to sing. Charles expressed his delight at the 
entertainment. ‘ Then, Sir,’’ said the lady, ‘‘to show you don’t 
speak like a courtier, I hope you will make the performers a 
handsome present.” The King said he had no money on 
him, and asked the Duke if he had any. The Duke replied, 
“| believe, Sir, not above a guinea or two.”’ Upon which the 
laughing lady, turning to the people about her, and making bold 
with the King’s common expression, cried, ‘‘ Od’s fish ! what 
company have I got into?” Poor Nelly! Her frailty appears 
to have be_n the fault of circumstances rather than that of 
viciousness ; and, when allowance is made for the surroundings 
of her younger days, one cannot but deal leniently with her 
memory. In good nature and simple frankness she stands out 
in pleasant contrast to the proud, painted wantons of that 
infamous Court. She was, perhaps, the only one of Charles’s 
mistresses whose faithfulness to the King was never questioned. 
His affection for her continued to the last ; and, Pepys tells us, it 
wrung from his dying lips the pitiful ejaculation, ‘‘Do not let 
poor Nelly starve!” 

Madame de Sevigné, in one of her letters, gives a humorous 
picture of the open warfare which existed between Nell and that 
scheming creature of Louis XIV., the “ baby-faced’’ Duchess 
of Portsmouth: ‘She, the Duchess, amasses treasure, and 
makes herself feared and respected by as many as she can. But 
she did not foresee that she should find a young actress in her 
way, whom the King dotes on; and it is not in her power to 
withdraw him from her. He divides his time, his care, and his 
health between the two. The actress is as haughty as the 
Duchess; she insults her, she makes 
grimaces at her, she attacks her; 
she frequently steals the King from 
her, and boasts whenever he gives 
her the preference. She is young, 
indiscreet, wild, and of an agreeable 
humour. She sings, she dances, she 
acts her part with a good grace. She 
has a son by the King, and hopes to 
have him acknowledged. She reasons 
thus: ‘This Duchess,’ she says, 
‘ pretends to be a person of quality ; 
why does she demean herself to b? 
acourtesan? She ought to die with 
shame. As for me, it is my profes- 
sion ; I do not pretend to be anything 
better.’ ”’ 

Louise de Querouaille owed her 
introduction to the Oriental-like Court 
of Charles to the political intrigues 
of Louis XIV., and there is no 
doubt but that she was in his pay. 
Of her early history little is known. 
Descended from a noble though 
poor family in Brittany, she was 
taken from a convent to be maid of 
honour to the Duchess of Orleans. 
It was in this lady’s train that she 
first came to England, in 1670, and 
her exceeding beauty, coupled with 
almost child-like graces, quickly 
captivated the susceptible Stuart. In 
process of time she was appointed 
maid of honour to Charles’s unhappy 
Queen, and, eventually, lady of the bedchamber ; not, it is to 
be feared, so much to preserve appearances, as to give her, 
by virtue of her office, a right to lodgings in Whitehall. Her 
splendid apartments, which Evelyn tells us were furnished on the 


most elaborate style, and had twice the “ richness and glory ” of 


the Queen's, after being three times rebuilt to please the whims 
of the fastidious beauty, were eventually destroyed by fire in 1691. 

“From the period of her being domesticated at Whitehall,” 
says Jesse, ‘‘ we find her a spy on the actions of Charles; a 
mischievous meddler in the English Court, a promoter of French 
interests, and the cause of English debasement. There is no 
dishonest transaction—no profligate political intrigue—which 
disgraced the last years of this unhappy reign in which she does 
not appear as a principal mover. The King’s acceptance of a 
pension from France; his disgraceful engagements with that 


country ; his crusades against parliaments, and the treachery of 


England towards the Dutch, were alike hatched in her closet 
and fostered under her influence. Thus could a trifler and a 
beauty sway the destinies of Europe. With a head teeming 
with politics, and a heart with the love of pleasure, the intriguing 
Frenchwoman was as much detested by the nation as she was 


loved by the King.” 


On August 19th, 1673, the fair Louise was created Baroness 


Petersfield, Countess of Farnham, and Duchess of Portsmiouth. 
To these high honours—and it is a significant fact—the French 


King added the Duchy of Aubigny, with its revenues, besides a 
large pension. Two years later her son by Charles was created 
Baron of Settrington, Earl of March, Duke of Richmond and of 
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Lennox, Earl of Darnley, and Baron Methuen of Tarbolton, 
Her affection for Charles does not appear to have debarred others 
from enjoying her favours, which Lord Danby and the handsome 
and gallant Grand Prior of Vendome are said to have shared 
with her royal lover. But, unlike the termagant Duchess of 
Cleveland, her amours were carried on with so much circum. 
spection that Charles seems to have been kept in happy ignorance 
of her infidelities. 

Amongst the throng of beautiful women who added so 
materially to the brilliancy of Charles’s giddy Court at this 
time—when 

‘* Love ruled the court, the camp, the grave, 
And earth below, and heaven above ”— : 

the last of our three famous beauties, the lovely and fascinating 
Frances Jennings, shone with especial brightness. To her 
physical beauty were added a witchery of mind and the dignity 
of virtue—qualities too seldom met with among the fair coquettes 
of this erotic period. ‘La Belle Jennings,” as she was quickly 
named, was the eldest sister of the celebrated Duchess of 
Marlborough. Their father, a plain country gentleman, with 
an estate near St. Albans, on which their girlhood days were 
passed, was a devoted adherent to the Stuart cause ; so, at an 
early age, the two lovely sisters were sent to Court. They were 
nominally under the protection of Anne Hyde, the Duchess of 
York. Frances was sent first. She had no sooner shown herself 
in the dangerous circle than her great beauty, together with so 
much vivacity and discretion, quickly brought to her feet the gay 
gallants of Whitehall and St. James's. 

In his brilliant and witty 
memoirs, Grammont has left us an 
elegant word-picture of this charm- 
ing girl. Miss Jennings, adorned 
with all the blooming treasures of 
youth, had the fairest and_ brightest 
complexion that was ever seen. Her 
hair was of a most beauteous flaxen, 
‘‘Her mouth was not the smallest, 
but it was the handsomest mouth 
in the world. Nature had endowed 
her with all those charms which 
cannot be expressed, and the Graces 
had given the finishing stroke to 
them. The turn of her face was 
exquisitely fine, and her swelling 
neck was as fair and as bright as 
her face. In a word, her person 
gave the idea of Aurora, or the 
Goddess of Spring, ‘ such as youthful 
poets fancy when they love.’” Witty 
and _ sprightly, ‘her conversation 
was bewitching when she had a mind 
to please, piercing and delicate when 
disposed to raillery.” Her appeat- 
ance attracted at first sight, and the 
charms of her wit secured her con- 
quests. 

The Duke of York lost no time 
in declaring his love; but Miss 
Jennings had both virtue and pride, 
and the proposals of the Duke were 
consistent ‘with neither. Her eyes 
were always wandering on_ other 
objects when those of His Royal Highness were looking 
for them, and if by chance he caught any casual glance 
she did not even blush. Ogling having failed, he took an 
opportunity to speak to her, but she was deaf to all entreaties f 
accept the settlements with which he sought to tempt het 
Loath to be beaten, the Duke then tried writing, but she would. 
not receive his notes. ‘Every day,” says the same agreed 
authority, ‘billets, containing the tenderest expressions 
most magnificent promises, were slipped into her pockets, # 
into her muff; this, however, could not be done unpercelv! 


and the malicious little gipsy took care that those who saw them 
slip in should likewise see them slip out unperused and unopened . 


She only shook her muff, or pulled out her handkerchief, as $08 
as ever his back was turned, and his billets fell about 
hailstones, and whoever pleased might take them up.” ae 
The reputation of such an amount of obduracy, coupled with 
so much beauty, brought the King himself to worship at het 
shrine; but the beautiful, empty-headed Miss Stewart—who a 
this time held a prominent place in Charles’s affection—so 0% 
exception to the proposed addition to the King’s loves, that the 
peace-loving monarch retired from the contest. is 
About this time the fair Frances was indiscreet enough 
to engage in a mad frolic, which might easily have-rulle 
her reputation. Lord Rochester, in disgrace at Court, @ 
masquerading in an obscure quarter of the town in the charactet 
of a German fortune-teller. The supposed wizard’s fame reaching 
Court, Miss Jennings and a giddy-headed companion determin 
to avail themselves of his services to dive into the secrets @ 
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futurity. In order not to be recognised, they disguised themselves 
as orange girls, and, provided with baskets of fruit, stole out of 
St. James's Palace. Having, out of pure mischief, first paid a 
visit to the theatre, where they hawked their wares in the company 
of the real orange girls, and under the very nose of their royal 
mistress, they called a hackney coach and set out for the fortune- 


ller's place. On alighting they encountered one of the 
Duke’s gentlemen of the bedchamber—the infamous Brouncker. 
Penetrating their disguises, and suspecting that some assignation 
was at the bottom of the frolic, this notorious libertine, without 
betraying that he had recognised them, maliciously detained 
them with his importunities. No sooner had the now terrified 
girls shaken him off, than a crowd of young blackguards, who 
had been gathering round, made a violent attack on their orange- 
baskets. Their coachman coming to the rescue, a fight ensued, 
and ina moment the street was in an uproar. Finally, the poor 
girls, contriving to re-enter their coach, were driven off amid a 
O° * 4° . . 
volley of abuse and ridicule, and at last arrived, frightened and 
dispirited, at St. James’s—all idea of the fortune-teller forgotten. 
After numerous flirtations, Miss Jennings, who had quarrelled 
with her favoured lover—the swaggering, gigantic Dick Talbot— 
in 1665 married Sir George Hamilton. He survived their 
marriage only a few years, leaving the three beautiful little girls 
who, all marrying Viscounts, were subsequently known as the 
“three Viscountesses.” Meanwhile Talbot, who had wedded 
the “languishing Boynton,’”’ had become a widower. ‘lhe old 
lovers accidentally meeting, he successfully renewed his addresses. 
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On the aécession of James, Talbot was created an Earl; 
and, actively supporting the cause of this monarch, he was 
subsequently rewarded with the Dukedom of Tyrconnel. At 
his death, in 1691, his Duchess continued to reside abroad till the 
dispersion of the Court of St. Germains. She is said to have 
been reduced to great distress and poverty. 

Walpole tells a doubtful story of a visit she paid to England 
in 1705. For several weeks a lady, clothed in white and wearing 
a white mask, hired one of the stalls under the Royal Exchange, 
where she sold small articles of haberdashery. She excited great 
curiosity, and all the fashionable world thronged her stall. At 
last the mysterious ‘‘ White Widow” was discovered to be the 
widowed Duchess of Tyrconnel, who, unable to gain secret access 
to her family, and almost starving, had been compelled to turn 
shopwoman. 

By the influence of her powerful sister, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, she eventually obtained the realisation of part of the 
husband’s property, and, in 1706, she retired to Dublin. Here 
she is said to have founded a nunnery, where she died in her 
eighty-second year. According to the ‘“ prince of gossips,” her 
end was singularly sad and painful. One bitterly cold night she 
fell out of her bed. ‘Too feeble to rise or call for help, she was 
found lying on the floor in the morning, so perished with the cold 
that she died in a few hours. What a sorrowful termination to 
the brilliancy of her early career, when her surpassing loveliness 
held captive the gay gallants of Charles's fastidious Court ! 


A. W. Jarvis. 


THE SWAN & THE SEASONS. 


UMMER, not spring, 
sees the birth of the 
swan. Swan’s eggs 
cannot hatch till a 
thunder-storm comes 

to break them, as every marsh- 
man knows; and no brood is 
seen upon the waters till the 
sun has gathered the clouds 
and the clouds have been split 
by lightning. Baptised at birth 
by the thunder-clouds, they 
enter the worid in tumult and 
commotion, but ever alter reign 
as lords of the river in peace 
and tranquillity, the models of 
unstudied grace and natural 
repose, 

On the Thames the young 
swans early receive a patent of 
nobility. They are entered on 
the list of royal birds, or made 
free of the City of London. 
Some ate Queen’s cygnets; 
others the broods of the 
Dyers’ and Vintners’; others 
again are the offspring of 
morganatic marriages between Royal swans and Citizen swans. 
Then the children are properly divided between Royalty and the 
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SPRING. Copyright 
vendors of wines and purple, because the cock swan takes his 
due part in the work of brooding the eggs, and his owner is 
thereby entitled to a fair share 
of the offspring. When the 
hen sits he guards her, not 
only by day but by night. 
Should a boat drop down by 
moonlight past the nest, with 
a young man and a maiden 
therein, thinking of nothing in 
particular except of themselves, 
or, more prettily speaking, of 
each other, dire is the wrath 
of the swan. Suddenly he 
beats the water with his wings 
and rushes out, startles Cupid 
and Psyche both, and reminds 
them that thouzh they may be 
in the same boat, there is still 
a critical world outside it. 
When the cygnets are hatched 
the swan broods them on the 
nest fora day. Do not intrude 
on the nursery. The angry 
mother, graceful even in 
wrath, rises and shakes her 
wings ready to strike. 

The swan’s devotion has 
Copyright limitation. He will fight to 
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preserve his lady from intrusion, but he never thinks of taking 
her any breakfast, or of bringing her food of any kind, even 


though he may be fed most 
liberally himself. His only 
idea of helping her actively 
is by minding house while she 
goes off to feed and also while 
she is making her toilet. Not 
long ago, a swan who hada 
nest by the Thames so far 
forgot his mate as to fall in love 
with a young lady, whom he 
constantly tried to persuade to 
come and join him on the 
river. She was in the habit 
of feeding both swans every 
day, but as the lady swan was 
on the nest for the greater part 
of the time, the cock swan 
came in for most of the atten- 
tion. In time he became tame 
enough to feed from her hand, 
and would come out on to the 
bank ; but he preferred to sit 
on the water and to be fed 
from a boat-raft. After being 
fed he wanted to see more of 
his. friend, but could not 
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understand wiiy she preferred stopping on such an uncom- 
fortable place as the land when all she need do to enjoy his 


society, and to be 
happier herself, 
was to step down 
into the water. 
He would swim 
away slowly, 
looking over his 
shoulder to see 
if she was com- 
ing. As_ she 
usually wore a 
white dress, 
there is very 
little doubt that 
the swan thought 
she only wanted 
a few feathers to 
be quite a pre- 
sentable swan, 
and_ suited for 
life on the river. 
When he found 
that she did not 
follow, he would 
return, and 
stretching out 
his neck wouid 
take hold of her 
dress and pull 
her towards the 
water, not in Copyright 


THE ANGRY 


(Sept. 1st, 1900, 


anger, but with a kind and 
pressing insistence, as showing 
her what was best. This he 
did usually when he had 
finished the food she brought, 
and when she left the bank 
would swim up and down, 
waiting to see if she were 
coming back. 

That is a summer swan 
story. Here is a winter’s tale, 
In a house on the Friesland 
marshes lived a fisherman, his 
wife, and two young children, 
one an infant a week old. In 
the depth of winter the meres 
near the house were com. 
pletely frozen up, and a soli- 
tary swan came up from the 
lake and took refuge near the 
cottage. It was taken into the 
house, and became so_ tame 
that it would sit quietly on a 
pile of sedge-straw in a corner, 
near the turf fire, as if it were 
one of the family. The popular 
belief that to taxe a bird into 
the house brings ill-luck was 
borne out in this instance, 


The mother of the infant died suddenly, and the fisherman 
was left alone in the cottage with the two infants and the swan, 





WINTER. 


There were no neighbours; 
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the snow was deep, and the 


frost intense, and the father feared that the youngest child 
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would die in the 
bitter cold, which 
his turf fie 
scarcely tem- 
pered, while he 
was away seek- 
ing assistance 
from the distant 
village. He 
therefore 
wrapped _ the 
baby up, and put 
it under the swan, 
which made n0 
difficulty about 
“ brooding ” this 
curious cygnel, 
but quietly made 
room for it under 
its breast. There 
the iufant lay 
under its swan’s- 
down cover, until 
help came from 
the village 
It was not 
smothered, and 
was keptas warm 
as could be 


desired by the 
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Ia autumn the English 
cygnet, wear a grey dress, 
patched with white. No one 
would take them for “ugly 
ducklings,” though Hans 
Andersen’s story is too pretty 
to spoil by facts. When do 
our English young birds grow 
their flight feathers? Notas 
soon as the end of July, when 
the swan-hoppers come _ to 
mutilate them. Probably, if 
left alone, they would not fly 
until after their first moult. 
The first time that a young 
wild swan needs to use its 
wings is when the snow 
begins to fall in the swamps 
and tundras of the Far North, 
and on the fields of the 
Lapland mountains. Then the 
wild swans, which breed in 
those lands of silence and the 
midnight sun, gather in 
companies, and young and old Pie 
together fly in solemn and PMN bin Rear. 
ordered ranks to the open and 
iceless seas. The young wild 
swans have scarcely learnt 
the use of their wings, and though perfectly masters of the move- 
ments of flight have not yet gained confidence and composure. A 
swan’s flight is regular and mechanical. It is a ‘set piece,” 
which must not be disturbed, or the heavy and stately bird may 
lose its balance. Knowing this, the people of Iceland were wont 
toassemble at the time when the flights of swans passed overhead, 
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THE SUFFOL 


N his autobiography Lord Roberts attributes the favourable 
impression he first made upon Sir Hugh Rose, then 
Commander-in-Chief in India, to the fact that he was 
mounted on a’ handsome nutmeg-grey Arab. Generally 
speaking, an Englishman is fond of horses, and while the 

admiration of many is lavished upon the symmetry of the race- 
horse, the more massive proportions of the cart-horse may well 
claim a share of our attention. In this paper I am dealing 
only with the Suffolks ‘‘ Suffolk Punches,’” as they are so 
commonly named, though in the eyes of the great owners this 
title is considered too colloquial for animals of such great worth 
and excellence. The county of Suffolk may boast of three 
special and distinct breeds of agricultural stock—its horses, red- 
polled cattle, and black-faced sheep. The Suffolk horses are 
entirely of one colour, chestnut. This is an important charac- 
teristic, and several different shades are recognised—the dark 
approaching mahogany, the light mealy chestnut, the golden, 
the lemon, the dull dark chestnut, and the bright red chestnut, 
this being the favourite colour. 
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‘and suddenly to burst into view with frightful yells and firing of 


guns. The young swans, fresh from the uninhabited world, 
where no man treads, were so terrified and upset by this 
horrible din and tumult that they broke the line of their flight, 
ceased to move their pinions, and at last fell to earth, in sheer 
fright and amazement. 


CART-HORSE. 


For much of my information I am indebted to Mr. Hempson, 
Erwarton Hall, Ipswich, a great lover of Suffolks, who has 
acted as judge of these horses on many occasions at the Royal 
and County Shows. It was a very pretty sight to see a dozen 
of them cantering down to the pond at watering-time, in front of 
the old Elizabethan mansion at Erwarton, Mr. Hempson stating 
how much he was impressed at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Show at Norwich in 1866 by seeing nearly 100 grand specimens 
of this breed led into the ring at one time, of both sexes and all 
ages, and all a bright chestnut. They have now been reared in 
Suffolk for more than a century with great care and perseverance 
in regard to this special type, and, according to Mr. Hempson, 
their general characteristics may be summed up as follows: 
They are short-legged animals, very active and hardy, and 
remarkably good workers, and by their sound constitution are 
often of use to a considerable age. They are great favourites in 
the county from which they derive their name, being specially 
adapted for agricultural work, but have lately been used with 
success in our large towns. One brewer recently testified that 
he had worked a Suffolk horse 
in London for seventeen years, 
and it had never been sick a day. 

For the first twenty-three 
years of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s existence, the breeds 
of horses used for agricultural 
purposes had to compete 
together. On fourteen occa- 
sions out of the twenty-three, 
the first prize was won by 
Suffolks, more than half of the 
second-prizes being also carried 
off by the same class, while at 
the Royal Show at Windsor 
in 1851, Mr. Catlin achieved 
the wonderful triumph of 
winning both the first and 
second prizes with his famous 
horses Duke (described as a 
model Suffolk horse to’ look 
at, with the iron  constitu- 
tion, handsome outline, short 
legs, and beautiful quality 
characteristic of the breed) and 
Captain, or Ripshawe, sonamed 
because he shared the hasty 
temper and pugilistic disposi- 


A TEAM OF SUFFOLK PUNCHES. Copyrignt tion which a former governor 


of that name of the county gaol at Ipswich was wont to exhibit 
when his anger was aroused. During the middle of the century 
this breed of horses was greatly promoted by Messrs. Biddell, 
a household name in Suffolk agricultural circles, and Messrs. 
Wolton, and more recently by Mr. Alfred J. Smith, Rendlesham, 
Woodbridge, who is a large breeder, and exports many horses 
and mares annually. Last season he was most fortunate at the 
shows, and I am indebted to him for the photograph of his 
horse SATURN 2653, which came off with flying colours as the 
champion horse 
of the year; and 
has. now’ won 
twenty-one 
prizes, including 
nine first and 
three champion. 
To those who 
study the pedi- 
gree of horses 
the fact will be 
of interest that 
Saturn is sprung 
from the famous 
horse Wedge- 
wood, who was 
thrice champion, 
and the champion 
mare Stella, a 
winner also of six 
first prizes. 

The year 
15377 was a 
memorable one 
for the fortunes 
of the Suffolk 
horse, as the 
Suffolk Stud 
Book Society was then formed, with the late Lord Stradbroke 
as patron, Lord Waveney as president, and Mr. Herman Biddell 
and Mr. A. W. Crisp as honorary secretaries, the latter being 
justly regarded as the father of the movement, while to Mr. 
Herman Biddell was assigned the arduous task of compiling the 
first Stud Book. A labour of love was this,occupying all available 
time for two and a-half years, the result being a portentous 
volume numbering more than 700 pages. Chart I. is truly a 
marvellous document, yards in length, the names being there 
tabulated of about 800 Suffolks, all descended from a horse 
belonging to Mr. Crisp of Ufford about 130 years ago. The 
aim of the association has been to complete a history of the 
Suffolk horse, 
and to trace the 
genealogy of all 
known animals 
of this class as 
far back as 
authenticated 
history could 
reach, describing 
also the ideal 
type as he 
appeared to the 
best-known 
authorities. In 
this valuable 
work Mr. Biddell 
narrates in amus- 
ing fashion the 
curious sources 
from which he 
drew his 
materials—old 
county news- 
papers, show 
catalogues, or 
perhaps a 
hundred adver- 
tisement cards 
dating back from 
forty years, 
rescued irom the H. R. Gibbs. 
top of a stable 
beam, where the spiders had long claimed them for their own. 
What strange reminiscences must have been poured into the ears 
of the editor, by characters like barber Moyse, first barber, then 
horse leader for many years, then barber again. He wassaid to be 
able to describe almost every horse of note which had been in 
existence during his long life of ninety years in the county, rolling 
off the pedigree of each in an amazing manner. According to 
Mr. Biddell, his method of telling a story resembled that of a 
Yorkshireman: ‘Yes, sir, they did say he was a nice kind of a 
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colt, but had na fa-et, ye know, sir. Oh, yes, a very pretty horse, 
but I like them with good fa-et, don’t you, sir?” Another was 
‘‘a beautafall horse, and a verra sho’t-legged ‘un, too, sir,” 
(Stud Book, page 11). 

Mr. Biddell found, as, alas! we often do, when in quest of 
valuable information quickly being forgotten owing to the death 
of old inhabitants, that he had come too late. He describes a 
visit te an old authority named Pattle, then aged eighty-five, 
with the following result: ‘Good morning, Mr. Pattle, you can 
tell me of some 
horses which 
lived a long while 
ago, can you 
not?” 

“*T can’t tell 
you much, my 
memory is gone; 
you have come 
too late, sir.” 

“ But, you 
have some horse 
cards, have you 
not ?” 

‘No, Site 
not any now; 
three years ago 
I burned a 
thousand.”’ 

It was _ pos- 
sible, however, 
to probe his 
memory with 
such good suc- 
cess that Mr. 
Biddell went 
again, but then 
he was too late, 
for the hearse was at the door. It was a case of ‘ Poor Jenny 
Jones is dead, you can’t see her now.” 

As a result of all this patience, Mr. Biddell has compiled 
a monumental work, and rendered lasting service to the county. 

In this brief sketch it would be out of place to dwell upon 
technical points, but we may quote the points of a Suffolk, as 
given by the late Lord Stradbroke: ‘‘ A cart-horse should have 
a good head, neck well placed, shoulders lying back, should measure 
well round the girth, wide ribs, a good wide back, long arms, 
good feet, colour, not a light chestnut, the red chestnut is popular, 
but a dark chestnut is generally the most hardy, and can 
accomplish the most work.” Mr. Biddell shows, also, that no 
breed of horses 
has been put to 
a greater variety 
of purposes—on 
the farm, — by 
Londoners in 
vans and drays, 
by continental 
States to draw 
their _ artillery. 
Though the 
result may be 
deemed a fluke, 
many an excel- 
lent hunter, 
worth as much 
as two or three 
hundred guineas, 
has sprung from 
a_ thorough-bred 
and a_ Suffolk 
mare. Amongst 
the countries to 
which these 
horses are 
exported mention 
may be made 
of Canada, 
Australia, South 
America, Spain, 
France, Austria, 
Germ anys 
Sweden, and Russia. Though employed in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, the most approved specimens are to be found 
in their native county of Suffolk. A Stud Book is now published 
at intervals of two years, Vol. XII., edited by Mr. Fred Smith, 
the secretary, appearing this year. As the society was $9 
fortunate in regard to former patrons in the persons of Lord 
Stradbroke and Lord Waveney, so a tribute of praise is due to 
the president, Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., M.P., Bawdsey 
Manor, who has spared no pains to make the special features 
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of these horses well known, 
and is himself a very successful 
prize-winner. 

For example, at the Royal 
Show at Manchester in 1897 
he exhibited The Lady, which 
won the first prize for a mare 
with her foal. This celebrated 
mare has since won six first 
prizes and one special, having 
been placed first on every 
occasion when she has_ been 
exhibited. Sir Cuthbert Quilter 
has brought to my notice some 
points regarding the Suffolks, 
lending also the photograph of 
his horse, PRincE WEDGEWooD, 
which has, besides taking many 
prizes himself, become famous 
by the great success of his 
progeny in the show-ring. In 
fact, the Basdsey Hall stud 
has, since 1896, brought its 
owner some seventy prizes, 
including two champion cups, 
one medal, five specials, and 
thirty first prizes. 

From the Stud Book may — C. Red, Wishaw, N.B. 
be seen the great care which is : 
taken to preserve the true features of this breed. No horse is to 
be exhibited under the auspices of the society which is known to 
have a cross with any other variety in the direct male line 
within four generations. Equally strict regulations are laid 
down in regard to colour. No horse other than a chestnut 1s 
admitted, but white or silver hairs well blended with chestnut 
are not objected to, provided they do not amount to a decided 
roan. 

In conclusion, the Suffolks run to prices distinctly good, 
though not as extravagant as those paid for the Shire-breds, 
which are now so very popular. Mr. Hempson has known 
hem sell for 200 guineas, while at Butley Abbey sale Mr. 
Richard Garrett paid 370 guineas for Crisp’s Cup-bearer, a very 
famous horse, and at the Dennington Hall sale Mr. A. W. Crisp 
gave 300 gunieas for Machett, £1,000 being paid not long since 
for a mare and three of her offspring. Amongst other departures 
recently taken by the society is the establishment of an annual 
sale under its own auspices, at which no animal is put up 
without a veterinary surgeon’s guarantee of soundness, the sale 
this year being held at Ipswich on August 30th. 

A. Key. 











NICOTIANA SYLVESTRIS. 


E were much pleased to see a noble mass of this new Tobacco 

in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and to find that our opinion 

o: it when it first appeared has not proved wrong. It is a 

plant for effect. The leaves are very laige, of a pale green 

colour, but not in the least degree sickly or unhealthy, and the 

. flowers are produced in a dense umbel ; they are very richly 

scented ani quite tubular, This new Tobacco is very easily raised ; it may be 

tr.ated in the same way as the popular N. affinis, and the two may be grown in 

the same garden without the risk of producing a monotonous effect—the one has 

tubular flowers, and these of N. affinis, as is so well known, open out flat, and 

pour their fragrance into the evening air. There is this great difference, however 

—N. sylvestris gives its fragrance by day as well as by night, whereas the 

Hossom of N. affinis withers up in a hot sun, revivi g again when the shadows 

cross the garden, Ilow simple and beautiful flower gardening is when there are 

No strivings after finicking arranzements, a desire to huddle up’ many things, 

or obtain crude contrasts! This simple massing of one thing, especially in large 

places, is the most effective and artistic. In this new plant the grandeur, so 
lo say, of the true Tobacco is obtained with a vastly more beautiful flower. 

Recent NEW PLANTS. 

Gladiolus Mrs. Wood.—This is a flower so distinct from existing kinds that 

We are surprised. One almost thought thit the Gladiolus had reaclied its zenith 

with regard to any striking departures. But in this novelty, although the flowers 

are not conspicuous for size, many are produced on the spike; and_ their 

colour is a warm velvety purple, only relieved by a whitish line in the centre of 

eich segment. It was given an award of merit at a recent meeting of the Royal 

Horticultural Society, and came from the well-known Gladioli raisers and 

growers, Messrs. Kelway and Son of Langport. : 

Vhalictrum Chelidoni.—A very pretty rock plant. The Thalictrums form 

a family of considerable diversity of character, some quite tall, others dwarf, 

and not a few are suitable only for the rock garcen. This has the pinnate foliage 

of the family, and delicately beautiful lilac flowers. Lady Breadalbane received 

the Koyal Ho:ticultural Society’s award of merit for it at a recent meeting, and 
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it was regarded as a much freer, hardier, and altogether a more tractable species 
than T. Delavayi, to which it bears a resem. lance. 

A New Lily.—There has lately flowered in the Royal Gardens, Kew, a 
new Lily raised in that great botanic establishment and called Lilium kewense. 
It is not generally known that Kew has been the birthplace of miny garden 
flowers, that is, flowers that are of pictorial importance apart fiom their 
Lo.anical interest. This Lily is the result of crossing L. Henryi with L. 
Browni var. chloraster. The cross was effected in the July of 1897, the seeds 
sown the following November, and the first flowers opened about a month ago. 
It may be compared in general character to a small L. auratum, the colour 
being described as creamy luff, passing, as the flower ages, to white, relieved 
with a few Lrownish spots on the inrer tace of the se;ments. 

RosE ALISTER STELLA GRAY, 

An old Rose grower seuds us the following interesting note upon a Rose 
worthy of it. In the garden of the writer this Rose is now in full flower against 
a south wall. It is bending beneath the corymbs of blossom, and every pat 
of the plant seems in perfect harmony; its growth is graceful, the foliage 
delightfully fresh and pretty, and the flowers solt buff, passing to white. Our 
correspondent writes: ‘* This exquisite miniature Kose is now blossoming 
profusely upon young plants. It is almost like a diminutive W. A. Richardson 
in the bud and half-open blossom, but the fully-expanded flowers fade off to 
lemon white. These latter have the curious rosette fluted petals of the 
Polyantha Roses, which leads me to think that the variety under notice should 
be grouped with them instead of with the Noisettes. It is a most perpetua’- 
flowering variety, producing its fine corymbs of flowers from early June to 
October. As a bedding Rose it is very valuable. -I met with a large bed of 
it this season in the garden of a noted rosaiian, The bushes were pla ted about 
4ft. apart, and the growths pegged down,-which in this case, as with many 
others of s'milar habit, was highly successful. The advantage of thus pegginz 
down the growths is manifest, when it is remembered that several growths 
spring up at the base of the plants and bleom some two or three weeks 
later than the pe:ged down shoots. W. A, Richardson itself, also Gustave 
Regis, were pegged down in the same successful manner, and at the time of my 
visit the erect growths from the base were then flowering freely. Another 
excellent way to grow Alisier Stella Gray is as a yjillar. It is much more 
effective in this style than planed against a wall. One cannot compare it to 
Claire Jacquier for vigour or magnificence as an individual specimen, but the 
way it continues to flower is important.” Our correspondent’s remarks about 
the value of this Rose for a pillar are undeniable; it is more graceful caressing 
a pillar or pergola stem than against a wall, even of fine old Elizal.ethan Lrick, 

GLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS. 

Many noble Gladioli have Leen raised of late years, hinds conspicuous ‘or 
the breadth and splendour of the flowers, but the scarlet G. brenchleyensis stil: 
keeps its place as a kind ‘or massing in beds. We were rem nded of its warm 
colouring by a group of it in the grass at Kew. From quiie a distance this 
massing of flower spikes was seen, and against the leafy background of trees the 
colouring is seemingly more intense than when no grateful contrast softens the 
wonderful blaze of scarlet. The truth is that G, brenchleyensis rarely fails, at 
least that is the experience of the writer, who lives near the river in Middlesex, 
ina light, naturally well-drained, warm soil. Of course ths is the kind of s'apl: 
to agree thoroughly with the Gladioli, but whereas many fail, Brenchleyensis 
always seem happy. G. Colvillei and byzantinus, the early kinds, are quite at 
home, however, against the foot of a south wail. Ilere they are increasing 
fast. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED.-—Bulbs: Sutton and Sons, Reading; E. B. Dixon 
and Sons, Hull; Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, N.B.; J. Veitch and Sons, King’s 
Road, Chelsea; Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle; John Peed and Son, West 
Norwood, Dutch Bulbs: E. H. Krelage and Son, Haarlem, Holland. ‘* Sang ” 
or Ginseng: H. P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Rare Daffodils and Rare 
Single Tulips: Williim Bayior Hartland, Cork. Bulbs and Winter Flowers : 
William Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, Herts. Daflodils and Tulips; Hogs 
and Robertson, Mary Street, Dublin. Bulbs and Flower Roots: Morse Brothers, 
Epsom. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a relia’ le man, 
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HE charming seat of Lord Methuen lies some four miles 
south-west of the pleasant town of Chippenham, and 
has interests and attractions of no mean order. To 
begin with, the country is singularly beautiful, with 
variety in its contour, and much fine foliage for its 

adornment. Many have appreciated the delights of that district 
of England, as we may see by the numerous seats of noblemen 
and gentlemen which are found thereabout; and how well our 
forefathers built in the region of their choice is demonstrated by 
the splendid appearance of Corsham Court, where the south front 
preserves the aspect and character of a noble period of our 
architecture. Kindred mansions are scattered through the land, 
but few retain so well the features of the Elizabethan age as this 
noble Wiltshire mansion.” The general plan of the house, its 
many gables, its mullioned windows, and the fine shadows that 
fall across its front, all belong to the ‘spacious age,’’ whose 
memorials are dear to us as speaking of the beginning of modern 
things. But a house like Corsham Court, preserved through the 
centuries, does not belong to one age only. There have grown 
up about it the characters of later times, grafted upon the fine 
original, and the evidences of Georgian days are not few that 
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it bears. The garden also has undergone many changes, and 
is now characterised by a very agreeable variety, discovered in 
its noble yews, its walled space, its fine stonework, and many 
points which will suggest themselves to those. who have our 
pictures before them. 

The house was built in and about the year 1582, a date 
which it still bears, and old Aubrey says that the builder was 
**Customer Smyth,” so called because he was farmer of the 
customs. The splendid south front belongs to that time, while 
the north side and some other parts were remodelled by Nash, 
and invested with Italian character by Charles ‘Bellamy. 
Lancelot Brown, better known as ‘Capability Brown,” the 
famous landscape gardener, whose work gained such a hold 
upon the imagination of our ancestors in the last century, had 
also a hand in the reconstruction of Corsham Court, and appears 
to have worked at the gardens as well. 

But before the place assumed its present appearance it. had 
passed through many hands. “In 1602 it became the property of 
the Hungerfords of Farleigh Castle, and was the residence 
of Sir Edward Hungerford, a notable leader for the Parliament, 
whose widow built and endowed in 1672 those remarkably 
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picturesque almshouses and the free school adjoining the park 
which we illustrate. This quaint structure, with its row of 
pollard trees, has a singularly quaint effect, and adds much to the 
interest of Corsham. It was in 1746 that Paul Methuen, Esquire, 
purchased the estate, which his family was to do so much to 
adorn. Its collection of paintings is famous among private 
galleries, and contains a most valuable series of works by the 
great masters. They were in large part collected by Sir Paul 
Methuen, ambassador to Madrid, who died in 1757 and was the 
son of John Methuen, ambassador to Portugal, the framer of the 
well-known ‘* Methuen Treaty” with thatcountry. The pictures 
were bequeathed to the owner of Corsham Court, and are now 
arranged in the rooms which Capability Brown built. They 
include many family portraits, and about seventy pictures have 
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been added from the collection of the Rev. John Sanford, grand- 
father of the present Lord Methuen. 

Within, therefore, Corsham Court bears out the promise of 
its most charming exterior, and the surroundings, which are our 
particular concern, are as beautiful as in such a place they should 
be. The trees are of superb growth, and include splendid cedars 
and oriental planes, one of the latter being perhaps the finest of the 
kind in England. The monster, with abundant vitality, has buried 
his branches in the ground, and about him has grown up, so to say, 
a woodland family of his own, which is very interesting indeed. 
Sometimes remarkable examples are found of this mode of 
growth, where the parent tree has numerous children springing 
up around it. In Kew Gardens, for example, is a noble beech 
whose branches have taken root in this way and shot up again, 
each attaining a_ separate 
existence. Here is something 
of a practical lesson, for if 
trees were grown from layers 
—and these branches _ that 
touch the ground are natural 
layers—and not grafted, there 
would be fewer complaints 
about failure. Grafted orna- 
mental trees are usually a 
mistake. And there is some- 
thing very beautiful in such a 
tree as that at Corsham, for it 
has a wonderful outline, and 
branches sweeping the soil, 
which rise from new roots, a 
veritable woodland in them- 
selves. There are also at 
Corsham some very fine coppet 
beeches of excellent colour, 
which add richness to the 
landscape. . 

The beautiful elm avenue 
on the north side, and the 
stables, creeper-clad, are very 
charming, too, but nothing 
eclipses in interest and solemn 
grandeur the clipped yews, 
which are the feature of the 
west side, and, indeed, of the 
whole place. They are 
reverently cared for, and may 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” = certainly be numbered amongst 
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the most noble in the British Isles. There is something very 
impressive in those rounded masses of yew which lead to the west 
entrance, with their billowy lines of sombre green, through which 
an occasional shaft of light finds its way to the ground beneath. 

The square garden and the garden-house are extremely 
interesting. This pleasaunce is upon a geometrical plan, and 
has some excellent garden sculpture, with beds filled with flowers, 
and the fountain and fountain basin, which we mention for the 
sike of the urn, form an excellent feature. 

A prodigai wealth of flowers here makes fragrant the air, 
and delights the eye with the charm of colour. The flower 
garden and the garden of spreading foliage may be in a measure 
incompatible, but they are charmingly united indeed at Corsham 
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Court. The character of the place is not easy to describe. 
Undoubtedly its distinction is found in its grand trees and strange 
lines of yews, and the flower garden is in a sense an appanage of 
these. It belongs, however, to the splendid house, and the general 
arrangement in form and colour is bold, simple, and satisfactory. 
For the rest our readers must discover the charms of old Corsham 
from the pictures which accompany this article. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


HE books selected for treatment to-day are, as is natural at this time of 
| year, in the nature of what tradesmen would call a job lot of very 
various merit. Two of them are appropriate to the Chinese trouble. 
First of all, Mr. Fisher Unwin has very 
properly seized ‘‘the occasion by the 
hairs,” and has brought out a second 
edition of the masterly ** China” in 
the Story of the Nations series, by 
Professor RK. K. Douglas. The book 
is not long, and I well remember that, 
when I read it first, which was last year, 
it seemed to give a more clear idea of 
the mysteries of social life in China, 
and that w-th less trouble, than any 
book which had come into my hands 
previously. Now Professor Douglas, 
who probably knows China better than 
any other European except Sir Robert 
Hart, has added a chapter on the 
recent and present crisis, which is 
eminently lucid and more informative 
than all the leading articles put 
together. The sequence of _ his 
argument is practically. this. The 
Japanese War brought in new ideas; 
the Emperor encouraged reforms and 
industrial development, and_ K’ang 
Yuwei, encouraged by the Emperor's 
late tutor, took the lead. But the 
Emperor, like many another reformer 
wiser than he is, went too fast, and 
dismissed a number of advisers who 
desired to thwart reform. To continue 
in the Professor’s words : 

‘*The summary dismissal _ of 
these high officials created a great 
stir in political circles, and gave the 
Dowager - Empress an excuse for 
intervening for which she had long 
been looking. What domestic steps 
she took to upset the Emperor's 
authority remains unknown to the 
outer world, an impenetrable veil being 
“COUNTRY LIFE." drawn over all that goes on withia 
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But on September 21st (1898) there 
appeared an edict in the /esmg Gazette 
in which the Emperor was made to say, 
‘Our Empire is now labouring under 
great difficulties, and . this brought 
us to the thought that Her Majesty the 
Dowager-Empress . . . had since the 
reign of the late Emperor T’ungchih 
twice held the regency with much suc- 
cess, and that although the Empire was 
then also labouring under great diffi- 
culties she always issued triumphant 
and successful when grappling with 
critical questions. Now we_ consider 
the safety of the Empire handed down 
ious. . . above all things else ; hence, 
under the critical conditions of things 
now pending, we have thrice petitioned 
Her Majesty graciously to accede to our 
prayer and personally to give us the 
benefit of her wise instructions in the 
government of the Empire. She has, 
fortunately for the prosperity of the 
officials and people of the Empire, 
granted our request, ard from to-day 
onwards Her Majesty will conduct the 
aflairs of State in the ordinary Throne 
room.’ ” 

From this progress, from the point 
of view of the Dowager-Empress, was 
rapid. The Emperor had dismissed 
those who disagreed with him; she 
executed those who were not of her 
view; then attacks on missionaries were 
encouraged, and the Boxers were selected 
as the chosen instruments of the wrath 
of the Empress and, to put it bluntly, 
the fat was in the fire. The whole is 
very interesting ; but what is to follow ? 
As to that Professor Douglas gives us 
no lead ; and perhaps he is a prudent 
man. 

Simultaneously Mr, Murray has 
issued a third edition, after an interval of 
thirty years, of Lord Loch’s ‘‘ Narra- 
tive of Events in China,” to which, 
however, and fora reason which we all ceplore, it is impossible that the original 
author should add a_ concluding chay ter The book itself was always a 
thrilling narrative, and, long forgotten as it has been, it appeals to us ‘with 
renewed force in these days. Lord Lech, it appears from Lady Loch’s preface, 
always believed the Chinese to be capable of great things if wisely governed ; but 
what one really desires to know now is how the jealousies of the nations are to 
be so far smoothed down as to permit the Chinese to be governed at all. 

Under the title ‘* Sport in War” Mr, Heinemann publishes a collection of 
stories written and illustrated by Lieut,-General Baden-Powell, and Mr. A. E. T. 
Watson, the editor of the Ladminton Magazine, in which the :tories appeared, 
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contributes a preface, in which he de- 
clares that the book proves ‘* B.-P.” to 
be ‘‘not less master of pen and pencil 
than of the sword.” That, to my mind, 
is putting the thins too high, which is 
alwaysa m:stake. There may be mute, 
inzlotious ** B,-P.’s” who could have 
carried on the defence of Mafeking as 
well as ‘* B.-P.” himself, but one has 
not heard of them ; on the other hand, 
one has heard of and read the words of 
heaps of msn who could tell stories of 
sport quite as well as the Lieut. -General. 
Let me not be misunderstood, however. 
The stories are quite good, but it would 
be fulsome to say that they are, as 
a matter of literature, the same kind of 
exploit as was the defence of Mafeking. 
I give an example, to prove my meaning, 
from the best of the stores, in which 
two officers, who are close friends and 
in love with the same girl, resolve that 
a match at pig-sticking shall decide which 
is to have the first chance : 

‘*As they near the jungle, the 
elephant bearing Miss Clay comes out 
from among the trees, and she thus has 
an excellent view of the race, though 
little she knows how much its issue may 
affect her own future. Calvert is closing 
on the pig, and another stride or two 
should land him within spearing d.s- 
tance, when suddenly — whether in a 
buffalo-wallow or over a hard tusseck— 
Kismet pecks heavily, almost on to his 
head ; but though he recovers himself in 
a trice, the momentary check lets up 
Jack on Lovelei. Nor is he slow to 
take his chance ; cramming his horse to 
the front, with one extra spurt he 
comes on the pig with a rush, and lean- 
ing low he drives his spear-point into 
the burly flank. It is not a good spear, 
but it counts as ‘ first.’ 

** At this moment for the first time 
he sees that Miss Clay, now close above 
them, is spectator of the game. The magnitude of what he had, in winning first 
spear, won, now dawns upon him, and as he tosses high his spear, his lungs 
give vent to an ear-piercing ‘ who-hoop’ of exw tation. 

“Calvert, probably too engrossed in the matter in han‘ to realise his loss, 
dashes in, and with a crashing stroke rolls the boar head over heels, But the 
trees are near; the piz is up again and quickly in among them, Here-he gains 
alittle on the men until an open glade is reached, where, findins that they press 
him still, he turns, and beginning with a shimbling trot, breaks into a gallop, 
and with ears pricked and fire in his eye comes in at the charge. It is met with 
all the shock of a firmly-held spear and a fas:-moving horse, and he reels back 
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repulsed but not daunted ; a second time he hurls himself against a foe, and a 
second time the deadly spear crashes into him. He can do no more. Disabled, 
he sinks on his haunches, his jaws, champing in anger, drop foam and b’ood. 
As his enemies once more approach he turns to face them, his little eyes 
gleaming red with rage, but he cannot rise, and a merciful spear through the 
heart drops the gallant beast dead. 

“* While Jack is loosing Lovelei’s girths, he feels a kindly pat on the shoulder 
as Calvert says to him, ‘ Well done, old boy ; go in and try your luck. It was 
a good run, wasn’t it ?’ 


“‘As they led their tired horses slowly back towards the open a native 
came hurriedly towards them from some neighbouring huts. With a scared face 
he told his story. 

‘‘In a few- minutes they were standing beside the body as it lay upon a 
common native charpoy. She looked almost as if she were resting after a bout 
of tennis. Her white frock and gay silk blouse were fresh and scarcely 
dishevelled; but there was an awkward uprightness about the small brown shoes ; 
her form seemed flattened down into the cot, and the unnatural sternness about 
the waxen face, with its half-closed eyes and parted lips, showed that Edna Clay 
was dead, 
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time, were he turned into endless exile from politics to-morrow, I do no: think 
that he would grieve. A certain loss of habit would, no doubt, be felt, but no 
regret. For his personal power and position, for his pariy, save as being the 
better of the two in England, I think he has no care at all. He is Prime 
Minister because he is called to be Prime Minister by his own country, which 
needs his work and thinks he does it better than any other. And _ he does it 
with all his might and beyond it. And here, again, is the obvious English type 
—not crudely selfish, not self-seeking ; but when found worthy, whether it be 
Australia or a grocer’s shopboy, urgent, insistent, and dutiful. 

**Such to me is Lord Salisbury. Such to me is patriotism, such to me is 
England. To some the question of 5 per cent. in imported cottonades in Tunis 
is a better way of judging a great man’s life. Later, it may be, when England 
shall remember that, in a strenuous moment of her history, when troul.le loomed 
on every side but did not break upon her, there was a quiet, oldish, and very 
English Marquis who stayed that breaking of the storm—then England will 
understand.” 

I find, however, in this booklet the same charm and the same weakness 
which belongs to a certain weekly publication which concerns itself with 
personalities pure and simple. It amuses me most when it is dealing with 
persons about whom I ought to know a great deal, but when it comes to the 
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‘*Her elephant, frightened at the final rush and turmoil of the race, had 
turned and fled among the trees, to the instant destruction of the howdah and 
its occupant.” 

There it is, an excellent account of pig-sticking, but, I venture to say, 
nothing more. 

** People You Know” (Arrowsmith) is a collection ly Mr. Ilurd, the 
editor of the Oztlook, of character sketches of distinguished persons which have 
appeared in that journal, and they are of very varying merit. One or two of 
them, notably Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery, have an air of intimacy, 
and are marked by little touches which seem to suggest the hand of Mr. George 
Wyndham, but it may be that the idea is due to the fact that Mr. Wyndham is 
reported to have a good deal to do with the Oztloot. This, for example, is 
a passage worthy of Mr. Wyndham : 

‘* The wit and the humour which are almost perfect cin but be shown by 
a too long illustration. Who else in a solemn speech on the question of the 
Greek war could have obs:rved, with atsolute aptitude, that you might do 
an) thing in the world to stop a man’s committing suicide save kill him yourself ? 
Or who, in a narrower circle, could translate his own family motto, ‘Sero sed 
serio,’ as ‘ Unpunctual but hungry’? Is this not English, too—that touch of 
frivolity in serious meaning thrown down with love of indolent. and contrasted 
points? And who would have lit so lightly on the historic Llunders of ‘the 
Attorney,’ and ‘the Hottentot,’ and ‘the Black Man,’ and the County Council 
without the careless confidence of the English nature which knows that it means 
well and tat in the end good sense will understand and app:ove? But at the 
root are deeper points of touch than any that have gone be‘ore. I do-not 
believe that Lord Salisbury cares for any undomestic thing on earth except the 
British Empre. I believe that for selfish pleasure he would infinitely rather 
teach chemicals to make nasty smells at Hatfie’'d than be Prime Minister. I 
believe that he has given, and will give, his life, as he already has given his 
health, to do what |.e thinks his proper cuty by his country. But, at the same 
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one man of the whole gallery with whom I can pretend to be intimate i 
irritates me by 1 umerous mistakes upon matters of fact. 


an 
PRECOCIOUS NIMROD. 


THE scicn of a sporting house 
Was Master Toby Ticklemouse, 
His ace was barely five, for sooth, 
They judged it by his corner tcoth. 


‘“©O! Mummie dear,” one day, said he, 
‘* A mighty hunter I will be.” 

And from that hour, from day to day, 
II1e'd emulate his daddy’s way. 


His conduct fairly shocked his nurse, 
Who only hoped ’twould grow no worse ; 
Till one day, having seen the hounds, 
His wild excitement knew no bounds. 


IIe thought, *twould be a splendid lark 
To hunt a bunnie in his park, 

And as that night he went to bed, 

Great surging thoughts were in his head. 


At daybreak, while his nursie slept, 
To Tommie Mower’s stall he crept ; 
His hunter, Tommie, sad to say, 

Was wont to mow the lawn by day. 
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He saddled him and gave hin corn, 
And then Lezan to blow his horn; 
The dogs they gathered, one by one, 
Promisc’ous like, to join the fun. 


The carriage dog and terrier Jack 
Were added to the master’s pack ; 
Says he, ‘‘ My hounds look very fit,” 
And Tommie Mower champed his bit. 


Then Gard’ner came to see the sport 

(He really was a good old sort), 

‘* Master Toby! beg your pardin, 

Earths aint stopped in Mummie’s gardin.” 
The turkeys and the sow were there, 

The little pigs, too, they did stare, 

Till one began to push and squeeze, 

When Toby shouted, ‘‘ Hounds there! Please!” 
Then jogging to the covert-side, 

The master’s features glowed with pride ; 
He stopped ’em, then he waved them in, 
“Have at im, Dandy! Hunt him, Sin!” 


A view he got across the lawn, 

Then Master Toby b'ew his horn; 
Without a moment’s loss of time, 
Ilis hounds were out and on the line. 
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They took it up, away they went, 

Like furies with a breast-high scent ; 
The Gard’ner cheered to see the chase, 
And breathless quite he mopped his face. 


‘*The pace,” said Toby, ‘*’s rather hot, 
That pack o’ mine’s a level lot ” ; 

Poor Tommie’s wind began to fail, 

And Toby fairly chanced the rail. 


The long ditch, too, is rather wide, 
And trappy on the take-off side ; 
The scent is good, and holding on, 
First Dandy has it, then it’s Don. 


Over the park they fairly flew, 

They’re racing now from scent to view ; 
For home our bunnie set his nose, 

And straight for Mummie’s earth he goes. 


He never reached his goal, alas! 

They rolled him over on the grass ; 

The master yelled aloud with glee, 

And soon nipped off his smoking gee. 

To nurse—the only lady up— 

The Master Toby gave the scut ; 

But with a birch unkindly she 

Did straightway warm the scut of he. A. O. FISHER. 
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IIERE is, I believe, a common impression in England 
that wild elephants are always caught in kheddahs or 
enclosures, into which they are driven in a body, and 
then singly dealt with. This is a mistake, for most of 
the elephants met with in India are not the result of 

kheddah operations, but have been caught by noosing; for it 
requires a large expenditure of money to work a kheddah 
successfully, and to start one is a risky investment of capital, 
since a herd, surrounded at great expense, may at the last 
moment find a weak spot in the circle of men enclosing it and 
break away, causing complete loss of all the money expended. 
It pays the Indian Govern- 
ment to keep up a‘ kheddah 
establishment, but it would 
not pay any private person 
to do so. Hence noosing is 
generally resorted to, since the 
undertaking need not involve 
much actual preparatory ex- 
penditure, and may be ona 
large or small scale to suit 
the pocket of the persons con- 
cerned, whereas a_kheddah 
must be on a large scale, or 
not at all. A noosing party 
may consist of a dozen men 
and~six elephants, their sole 
provision a large bag of rice, 


the inclemency of the weather 
a hut of boughs; or it may 
consist of forty or fifty ele- 
phants, and two or three 
hundred men, well housed and 
provisioned, including a camp 
replete with every comfort. 
The latter would mean the 
capture of elephants on a 
magnificent scale, for sport 
more than for profit; the 
former their capture as a 
commercial undertaking. 
Needless to say, magnificent 
Operations as above are but 
seldom undertaken, and then 
only by some prince or poten- 


tate who has the command of m2n and elephants. There 
are many essentials that must be combined to ensure success 
in any such costly operations as I have alluded to. There 
must be easy access to jungles frequented by wild elephants; 
ample resources and willingness to expend them; command 
of men to beat, and skill in handling them; and, not least, 
possession of a stud of elephants trained to the work, 
including one or two powerful fighters like Nagindra Guj, 
whose picture is given. This valuable animal is the property of 
the Maharajah of Bulrampore, who is himself a notable example 
of the success that may be attained by devoting time and money 
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to the sport of 
elephant catching. 
This prince resides 
in the district of 
Baraitem, in the 
province of Oudh, 
where he owns 
extensive estates and 
possesses great 
influence, being, in 
fact, one of the 
leading Talukdars. 
His property em- 
braces a large tract 
of the Terai or sub- 
Himalayan forests, 
where wild elephants 
are to be _ found, 
and, as he also 
possesses a great 
number of excellent 
elephants, he has 
everything necessary 
to enable him to 
pursue the sport in 
which he is interested. 
A keen sportsman, 
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he is also a courteous and obliging host, to whom it is a pleasure, 
when arrangements have been made for an elephant hunt, to 


invite his European friends to 
join him in camp, and, as far 
as may be, to witness pro- 
ceedings. Hospitality is a 
virtue much practised in the 
East, and nowhere - is such 
lavish hospitality shown as 
by the old landed aristocracy 
of the North-West Provinces 
of India. These qualities are 
not lacking in Bulrampore, 
and the invited guest at such 
a trim, well-kept camp as 
that shown in our illustration 
may depend .on having his 
every want anticipated, and 
supplied. The thought of 
residing ‘for a few days in 
such an admirably arranged 
camp, pitched in the quiet 
shade of forest trees, is in 
itself an attraction, and when 
to this is added the prospect 
of sharing in a_ seldom- 
witnessed form of sport, the 
invitation becomes one not 
to be lightly refused. But 
much has to be done _ before 


can safely be left. 
the expedition must 
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tents are to be 
pitched the ground 
has to be levelled, 
accommodation pro. 
vided for servants 
and camp followers, 
supplies collected, 
and, above all, 
arrangements made 
to provide the sport 
which the visitors 
are assembling to 
enjoy. Of course, to 
provide sport is the 
main object, — but 
fortunately for the 
Rajah he is relieved 
from all anxiety on 
that ‘score, as he 
possesses in Nunneh 
Khan, the head of 
the elephant depart- 
ment, an_ invaluable 
captain for the 
kheddah, to whom 
the entire conduct 
of the operations 


No light task this, for the leader of 
be not only keen and fearless—all the 





TO BE TRAINED BY HUNGER. 


the guests arrive. The site of the camp has to be cleared, and 
all bushes, broken branches, and other débris removed; where 


FASTENED 





UP BY ROPES. 


men under him are that—but he must also know who to engage 
as beaters and how to handle them, be acquainted with the 


habits of the animals he is seek- 
ing to circumvent, and, at a 
critical moment, able to decide 
promptly whether patience has 
to be exercised or boldness 1n 
execution is demanded. Pre: 
parations for the hunt begin 
long before the actual 
day comes round, Numerous 
beaters have to be engaged, 
and men suitable for the work 
selected, tough, hardy wood- 
men who will not flinch if a 
wild elephant tries to break 
through the line. A great deal 
depends on the staunchness 
of the beaters, and they must 
be carefully chosen. | Mean- 
while the ropes ‘used in cap- 
turing and fastening up the 
elephants must be overhauled 
and tested, new ones if neces- 
sary being manufactured. Then 
a herd of wild animals having 
been located, a place is chosen 
where the actual capture may 
be effected, probably some 
comparatively open space 
where noosing operations can 
be more easily carried on, an 
where the visitors may be able 
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MARCHED OFF TO CAMP. 


to see something of what is being done. The herd is then 
surrounded by the beaters, who induce the animals to move 
towards that part of the forest where they are to be caught. 
The driving has to be cautiously carried out, for if too 
hard pressed, the elephants may be seized with panic, and 
a rush ensue which no firing 
of guns or beating of drums 
will be able to stop, and once 
through the line recovery is 
hopeless. The tame elephants 
meanwhile have been waiting, 
ready to start as soon as word 
is brought that the wild ones 
have been moved into the 
selected area. When. the 
signal is given most of the 
tame elephants advance, leav- 
ing only two or three of the 
large tuskers as a_ reserve; 
these are too heavy and slow 
to pursue and overtake the 
wild ones, but their services 
may be required later on as 
fighters. Each tame elephant 
carries on its neck the mahout, 
who holds the noose made of 
rope, one end of which is 
fastened round the animal’s 
body. Behind the mahout 
squats a man armed with a 
spiked mallet, who by repeated 
blows urges the elephant for- 
ward at top speed. Having 
got alongside, the noose is thrown in front of the wild elephant, 
and slipped up over its trunk, when, the rope being drawn tight, 
the captured animal soon succumbs. A reward is given to the 
first mahout who throws his noose successfully, and there is great 
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rivalry among the men, each 
one trying to outdo the other. 
It is most exciting and dan- 
gerous work, which the 
mahouts appear to enjoy. 
Large powerful tuskers cannot, 
however, be caught in this 
way; to secure them, the aid 
of the big elephants held in 
reserve has to be invoked. 
The lord of the herd will pro- 
bably stand at bay, with ears 
cocked and head erect, 
trumpeting defiance; then word 
is passed to bring up the 
reserve, and the ponderous 
tuskers hasten up, ready for 
a fight. The wild one is 
soon engaged with perhaps a 
couple of trained fighters, 
and ere long, bruised and 
battered, he seeks to escape, 
but it is too late; the restrain- 
ing noose is round his neck, 
and soon, with drooping trunk and dejected mien, he submits 
to be fastened up with ropes, which the mahouts manage 
to attach with marvellous dexterity, being aided by the tame 
tuskers, which interpose themselves with wonderful intelligence, 
screening and hiding the men at work. Securely fastened to his 





THE CAMP. 


captors, the wild elephant is then marched off to camp, where he 
can soon be viewed, fastened to a tree, to be tamed by hunger —if 
indeed he lives to be tamed, for the mortality amongst large 
males is greater than among others; their spirit seems to be more 
broken by defeat, and they 
pine away and die much 
oftener than females and 
young tuskers, who accept 
captivity with greater equa- 
nimity. 

I may add _ that the 
present prince has only 
attained his majority lately, 
but seems determined to 
maintain all the traditional 
hospitality of his house, and 
is keen to show his friends 
sport in other ways than in 
elephant catching. The ac- 
companying illustration repre- 
sents him standing beside 
two dead tigers, the result 
of a day’s shooting provided 
for some distinguished guests 
of his.. These animals 
afforded grand sport; the 
one on the left, after being 
wounded, madé a most deter- 
mined charge, and succeeded 
in mauling a mahout and one 
of the gentlemen; in fact, the 
latter had a narrow escape of 
losing his life. SLeEepy Fy. 
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RACING NOTES. 


FTER the Vork Meeting comes a pleasant lull, and those who do not 
in their racin: enthusiasm follow up the sport to Derby, go back to 
their shooting, or put ina pleasant week at Scarborough or Filey 
before facing Doncaster, with its St. Leger, its sales, and its drains. 
It is well to add the word ‘‘ drains,” for never a year passes in 
which visitors do not suffer from the lack of sanitation in this 

insalubrious town. Possibly the epithet may be in a sense wrongly applied, for 
the actual inhabitants of Doncaster appear to be healthy enough, having become 
immune from constant inhalation of noxious gases, much as it happens that men 
can live more or less in sewers and yet thrive. But the visitor who comes with 
more delicate and receptive erganisation affords rare sport for the Doncaster 
germs, who revel in this fresh fe!d for their operations. These germs regard the 
inhabitants of Doncaster much as the sharks regard the black boys who dive for 
sixpences under the keel of a liner. The sharks do not consider these boys 
legitimate game, but were a white boy thrown in it would be a different matter. 
So it is with the Doncaster visitor ; the hungry germs are on him at once, and if 
he escapes with nothing worse thin a sore throat he is lucky. Considering the 
immense amount of profit Doncaster derives from racing, it is scandalous that 
the authorities do not spend more money in making the town fit to live in, and 
in contributing largely to the race fund, 

An old institution dies hird in England, but if a very solid improvement 
is not soon made, the St. Leger will lose its position. That it will be an 
uninteresting race this year may be due rather to accident than to any other 
cause, but if the executive are wise in time they will revise the conditions of the 
race, and in future add money to make the total not less than 10,000 sovs.—it 
would be none too much. , 

From some points of view these stakes of such very great value are 
not wholly desirable, but that is when the owners and nominators find all the 
money themselves—except that there is a guarantee against deficiency. Here, 
however, in the scheme suggested, Doncaster in its corporate character 
would, ona fide, add money. There is far too much take and no give about 
these o'd meetings. Only think what profit there must be from the Epsom 
enclosures and stands! Then turn to the poor value of stakes at meetings there, 
and consider whether the later order of things at Sandown, Hurst Park, 
Kempton Park, Lingfield, etc., is not considerably more culculated to please 
both owners and visitors. 

The nearer we get to the eventful day the less likely does it appear that 
Diamond Jubilee’s victory will ever be in doubt. Some think him a very good 
colt, that is to say, in the same category as Flying Fox ; but I should never dream 
of going so far as that. That he will be good enouzsh to settle all rivals at 
Doncaster cannot, however, be doubted. Diszu‘se II. is not likely to run—at 
any rate, he his not up to the present done work at all suggestive of 
the Leger—and the accident wh'ch befel him when running for the Derby 
or through getting cast in his box—I forget which—must have been fully 
as sericus as that of Forfarshire. Wini‘reda is not likely to be 
ready, though her breaking a blood vessel two months ayo need not stop 
her. The trouble has been, however, that after she broke the blood vessel she 


had to be very carefully fed on a lowering diet, and this, of course, wou'd get her 
into a comparatively weak state, unfit to start a Leger preparation. It is a 
great pity for the daughter of St. Simon and Melody, as with the possible 
exception of La Roche she is the best fi'ly of her year. It is idle to consider 
any of the other older competitors, except the French-bred Codomin. He is 
anything but a beauty, and was trained to fiddle-strings when he ran for the 
Grand Prix de Deauville a fortnight ago, but on that occasion he acquitted 
himself uncommonly well, and was only prevented from winning by Fourire 
‘‘boxing” him in on the rails. The distance was one mile four and a-half 
furlongs, but I. made the time to be nothing wonderful, and it is more than 
probable that Codoman would not stay the Leger distance in good company, 
His reputation in France is by no means that of a stayer-—a mile and a furlong being 
about his limit. Still, it would not do to despise him for the St. Leger, if by any 
mischance Diamond Jubilee should go wronz. Gallerte is a good colt when he 
can be trained—if he ever can—but that will hardly be vet awhile, and Simon 
Dale may never have recovered from his double dose of Ascot, with hard ground 
at Sandown also on the Eclipse day. 

It will, indeed, be a matier of considerable difficulty to get up any excitement 
at all over the St. Leger, unless something en‘irely unforeseen occurs between now 
and the date fixed for the event. With Diamond Jubilee out of the way, anything 
might win, and if by any remote chance it should happen that Longy regains the 
form which he lost by his ill-fa‘ed journey to Baden-Baden last year, he would quite 
possibly beat all the rest of the very moderate field which is likely to go to the 
post. There is small encouragement, however, to believe in Longy, except that 
he has been so freely entered for the autumn handicaps, and a'so for the 
Doncaster Cup. 

Forfarshire will run at Derby it ali goes well with him in the interim, 
For nine weeks after Epsom hz was unable to do any work at all, and it was 
at one time thought that the injury done when Disguise bumped him at 
Tattenham Corner would never be effectually remedied. At the time when the 
accident o-curred, H. Jones, on Diimond Jubilee, had begun to despair of 
beating Mr. Dewar’s colt, so well was the latter going, when suddenly the 
son of Royal Hampton startled S. Loates, who was on his back, by all but 
sitting down, so to speak. Whether the seat of damage was the round bone 
or the stifle joint was never quite clear, but under the careful treatment of 
Mr. Leach, F.R.C.V.S., the colt has so far recovered that he has been 
able to do a steady. thoush very far from searching, preparation, and he 
will no doubt win his engagement at Derby. More than that, if he con- 
linues sound, he will before the end of the season show himself to be the 
best of his year. 

Buyers at the Doncaster sales should take particular note of Mr. James 
E. Platt’s beautiful filly by Kendal out of Lowly (winner of the Oaks, and dam 
of Sainily, Prisoner, Planudes, and Lonely). Another filly, perhaps the best, 
that will be sold during the week is Mr. Ralph Sneyd’s brown daughter of 
Trenton and Lady Sterling, all of whose stock that have been trained are 
winners, the last of them being Mr. John Corlett’s smart two year old 
(Queengold. OurT?rost. 


NOTABLE GARDENS: LEONARDSLEE. 


F all country places there is 
perhaps none that is more 
calculated than Leonard's 
Lee to arouse in the heart 
of. the averagely  well- 

disposed man the feelings of covetous- 
nessand envy. It isnot that the house 
itself is remarkably beautiful—that, 
indeed, cannot truly be averred, though 
it is of ample size and of exceeding 
comfort, but it is not a **show house” 
in virtue of any charm of architecture 
or historical association. It is solid, 
modern, comfortable, prosaic. It is 
without, in the gardens and the park 
and woodlands, that you find the realm 
of the fairies and a fitting abiding-place 
for “the great god Pan.”’ The glory 
of the house is its situation, at the 
head of a great glen which stretches 
away down south before the windows, 
widening as it goes, forming itself into 
a funnel for the focussing of the sun- 
beams, deeply wooded on either side, 
with sylvan gladesintersecting, andin the 
bottom astream and lakes, most glorious. 
This place, so wonderful in some 
ways as it is by Nature, has fallen into 
the hands of just the right owner in Sir 
Edmund Loder. He isa person well 
knowni n many differe it walks of life— 
as a rifle-shot, as a big-game shot, Copyright 
as a traveller, as a botanist, as a 
naturalist, as an astronomer, as a photographer. He has the 
gift of bringing into the service of any hobby that he takes 
up a resistless energy, a thoroughness, and he -is fortunate 


in having the means to gratify every hobby-horse that he rides 





SUB-TROPICAL WALK. "COUNTRY LIFES 
to death with the best of feeding. There are two of Sir Edmund 
Loder’s hobbies especially in evidence in the surroundings of 
Leonard’s Lee—the botany and the natural history. Leonard's 
Lee, it need scarcely be said, is in the county of Sussex, some 
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five miles from Horsham, on the borders of that St. Leonard’s 
Forest which adjoins the larger forest of Ashdown, the whole 
being part of that immense wooded tract known before historical 
days as the Forest of Anderida. It is country that is rich in 
legend, St. Leonard’s Forest itself being haunted by a headless 
horseman and by a-‘“‘loathly worm” or dreadful dragon. And 
these, perhaps, are the very sufficient reasons that the nightingale, 
as it is said, never sings in St. Leonard’s Forest, though often to 
be heard, at the right season, in the adjoining forest of Ashdown. 
Be that as it may, or be the reason more closely connected with 
worms other than loathly that it fails to find in St. Leonard’s 
Forest and does find in Ashdown, the nightingale and any bird 
with an appreciation of natural beauty and fitness ought to dwell 
in the woods of Leonardslee, on the forest’s outskirts. 

In the laying out and plant- 
ing of this beautiful place the 
aim of the designer appears to 
have been twofold; in the first 
place to add, so far as may be, 
to its natural beauty, and in 
the second place to conduct a 
series of experiments, as costly 
as they are interesting, only 
possible in a place that is so 
unique a sun-trap as this glen 
of Leonardslee, experiments 
designed to show what plants 
and shrubs it is possible to 
make at home in certain 
sheltered places of this foggy 
island where ‘‘the sun never 
rises, even as it never sets on 
our Empire,” according to the 
smart saying of Britannia’s 
rivals. The most _ striking 
feature of the gardens at first 
sight is, no doubt, the giant 
camelias, growing out of doors, 
without protection. They are 
not to be called shrubs; they 
are -respectable trees. Sir 
Edmund Loder has proved of 
them that, granted fair protec- 
tion and warmth, they can be 
grown and can flourish in the 
open air of foggy England; and 
in the severe winter of some 
eight years ago that killed, even 
at Leonardslee, all the laurels 
and the gorse, the camellias were 
“not one penny the worse.” 
Some of the laurels are a sad 
sight there, even now, though 
they have had these mild years 
in which to recover themselves, 
but the camelias are flourishing 
very much more like the pro- 
verbial ‘‘ green bay-tree” than 
they. 

To give a general idea of 
Tue House and grounds, it may 
be said that the house is 
approached from the north, the 
wooded glen lying to the south, 
before the windows of the 
principal rooms. On the farther 
side, from the house, of the 
gravelled entrance sweep lies 
the rock garden to which Sir 
Edmund Loder has given great 
attention. On the west side of 
the house lies what inanyother 
gardens would be ashrubbery, 1 
a walk leading through it 
towards the rocky abode of Copyright 
some kind of — rock-loving 
sheep, . For the moment the exact species escapes the writer's 
recollection, but there are so manyand such various kinds of foreign 
wild animals within the enclosure, which includes the greater part 
of the glen and the parks on either side of it, that one may be 
forgiven a momentary forgetfulness of the family that lives in a 
particular lodging. This, that would be called a shrubbery walk 
in another garden, is scarcely to be described by that humble 
term where every other tree is a rare exotic of a kind that we do 
not commonly see in England, and, if, at all under glass. 
Palms, tree-ferns, azaleas of scarce kinds and rare hues, with 
delicate bamboos of various sorts lending .a grace and lightness 
to the whole—this is the first general effect on the visitor. But 
it ison the eastern side of the house, where the ground bends 
to make the upper corner of the big glen, that the most extensive 
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beauties are to be seen. It is all in the nature of a wild garden, 
with points of view most carefully planned towards the glen's 
opposite slope. The ground is clad here with rhododendrons, 
among which the bracken fern grows in profusion at its season; 
but the greatest glory of the whole are the specimen pine trees, 
imported from various parts of the world, which lend the land- 
scape, in some ways so typically British, an entirely foreign 
aspect. The first illustration gives an idea of the general 
appearance of this Sus-TRopicat Watk, the second showing a 
little more of its detail, especially some very twisted limbs of the 
interesting PaAuLowniA IMPERIALIS, writhing their crippled shapes 
over the path. The unfortunate thing is that so much detail 
escapes the indiscrimination of the camera. Thus there are rare 
specimens of various bamboos, too fine in blade to be conspicuous, 
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all along the right side of the path as we look up it. That light 
splash, under the far palm, is a mass of the blossom of the wild 
orange (Citrus trifoliatus, or Limonia trifoliata). The Paulownia 
is stretching its arms from under an arbutus that has grown to 
an unusual height for an English specimen. Pity that the 
Paulownia is not in foliage to show its great leaves in contrast 
with the small-leafed arbutus ! 

The American garden, of more extended interest, is on 
the other side of the house. The third illustration shows the 
ENTRANCE TO THE AMERICAN GARDEN; no affair of great and 
formal gates, but a natural passing from the English surround- 
ings to those of the West. Here is a fine show of flower on the 
rhododendron in the centre, on the right is a small arbutus, 
a spruce with a garden seat round it, a lime on left of the 
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rhododendron, ard, rising above the rhododendron’s crown of 
flower, the first introduction to the flora of the West, a fine specimen 
of the ‘*red-wood” tree. The rich colour of the stems of these 
magnificent firs isa warm note among the varied greens and other 
hues. This photograph is interesting as showing the general 
lay of the ground. To the ieft, in the direction whither the path 
leads, lies the head of one branch of the glen, the house giving 
glimpses this way, but having its best view towards the main 
opening out of the glen to the right. But the photograph shows 
the opposite side 
of the glen, with 
its natural wood 
of British trees, 
the birches, 
beeches, oaks, 
and alders. The 
fourth — illustra- 
tion gives an 
excellent idea of 
the general 
aspect of THE 
AMERICAN 
GARDEN, the 
various palms 
and trees exhibit- 
ing themselves to 
best advantage 
on the ground- 
work of rhodo- 
dendronsof many 
kinds and hues, 
cunningly — dis- 
posed to give 
value to each 
other’s beauties. 
But of course all 
these are beauties 
which photo- 
graphy, even in 
its most. artistic 
form, can express 


very feebly or not Cepyrignt THE AMERICAN 
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at all—can at most suggest, leaving a mighty deal for the imagina- 
tion to do in the way of filling in colour, play of sunshine and 
shade, movement of leaf and blade and blossom in the breeze— 
the thousand tricks that Nature has for our delight. 

Coming to Tue Rock Garpen, photography has again to 
confess itself at a loss to give an idea of the ? rilliancy of the lowly 
creeping things (flora not fauna) which clothe the rocks, of tints 
scarcely less harmoniously beautiful than those of the flowers. 
It is very easy—it is often done—to make of a rock garden an 
abomination and 
offence against 
good taste; but 
this rock garden 
at Leonard’s Lee 
is a thing of 
beauty, as well 
as a thing of 
scientific interest. 
It is a museum 
of rarities, as 
truly as the 
museum of 
natural - history 
specimens, + but 
here they are 
living rarities. It 
boots not to 
catalogue them 
all; but this may 
be said, that the 
little round- 
topped dark 
shrubs are. a 
dwarf kind of the 
common spruce, 
and some of them 
as much as 
eighty years old 
—little old men. 
The thing that 
looks like a bul- 
rush in the right 
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centre of the 
foreground is a 
fine specimen cf 
Dasylirion Bige- 
lowi, and the 
rather similar- 
looking plant on 
the left hand is 
the narrow- 
leaved yucca, 
Yucca angusti- 
folia. 

There is 
perhaps not 
much more to 
say. One might 
go on ‘ saying,” 
pointing out the 
rare floral 
beauties -of 
Leonard’s’ Lee, 
until the ear was 
filled with hear- 
ing, and more 
than filled, but 
jen and ink are 
scarcely adequate 
to convey the Ccpyright THE 
forms and the 
hues. They can only help the photography to make a kind of 
ground pian or outline, which the reader will kindly fill up from 
the best that he has seen. It cannot be too good. 

Let one picture of Ture House sufficé to bring all to an 
end, The terraces run down on the southern side towards 
the glen. Under the wire-netting tunnel by the side of the 
conservatory lives a happy little colony of marmots. 


Huclanr& Kearns. 


HUNTING NOTES. 


HE weat'er on Monday, August 20th, afier Sunday's downpour, was 
moist and warm. ‘There was a steamy softness in. the air that made 
us languid. No air can be more invigorating than that of Exmoor, 
as a rule, but on this day it was languid and enervating. Nothing 

but.a god view of the deer could rouse us, a:d that we had. A fine stag dis- 
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turbed Ly the tufters 
had trotted acro sand 
had been seen to 
enter a small en- 
closed spinney. He 
had not been seen to 
cone out. So when 
Anthony came up 
and threw the hounds 
in we expected a 
good start. So small 
a covert could not 
long hold a pack of 
hounds and a s‘ag, 
and in a very short 
time we saw him-—a 
crand beast wih all 
his rights and three 
and two atop; there 
was a burst of 
melody, and then a 
silence as the pack 
stretched out to run. 
The hounds were, so 
to speak, in two 
divisons, a- small 
detachment of three 
couple ahead, and 
the body of the pack 
some way behind. 
This would have 
been bad for fox- 
hunting, but it did 
not seem to affect materially the running of the staghounds. ‘The advanced 
guard were driving their stag along at a good pice, then most of us. saw 
no more of hounds for a time, for we had enough~to do to look afier 
ourselves as we scrambled down a series of steep and awkward paths 
which the night’s rain had made greasy. The road which leads to 
Dunster was a relief when we struck it, for some riders had been getting 
further and further behind. Luckily the scent was good, and hounds positively 
revelled in it, and proclaimed their delight as they drove with all the force of a 
foxhound throtgh the wet undergrowth, so that we could not lose thm. The 
sound of the pack behind soon drove the stag once more into the open, but a 
stretch of lurnt heather brought hounds to their noses. The melody sank into 
eager snuffling whimpers, the gallop became a trot, and tle pack, which a few 
minutes before had been crashing through the wood, now in the open, were 
puzzling on foot by foot.. This was practically the end of the chase. Some- 
where after we passed Timbers Wood, those who know ‘lest say that: we 
changed. Nor could Anthony ever recover the line of his hunted stag. .No 
doubt several fresh deer were in front of us, and I certainly viewed a hind 
before them. To give it up and jog home was all.that remained tous. 
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The tufters were already in Walscott Wood by the time I was settled in the 
saddle, on Wednesday, the 22nd. Nor had we much time to spare, for soon 
whistles and shouts and yells of excited delight announced the stag’s appearance. 
A heavy stag, he was not given long law. Anthony galloped straight for the 
pack. Hounds hunted eage ly when laid on, throwing their tongues with a 
grand chorus of deep notes. Nothing drives a deer into the open so certainly 
as a chorus of hound music, to him, no doubt, not melody, and after a scramble 
in a wood where the air was heavy with moisture—-it had been raining sharply 
at intervals—we drew breath more freely, as we saw the hounds running 
well in the open. Then we viewed the stag, and on him the pace 
had told; he was already beaten, and was rolling along head down 
There are many chances in stag-hunting, but still it was only a question of 
minutes ere the leading couples would get a view. So close were the pack that 
the deer had but time for a hasty soiling in a muddy pond, and then he turned 
short back and tried to soil again in the stream below Stentaway Bridge. But, 
no; the hounds were close at him, and the rest was but a series of despairing 
dashes anywhere, anyhow, but always feebler and more purposeless, until he was 
killed in Hole Water. An hour and ten minutes was the time, but it was 
enough, and I know one man who was glad to trudge along by the side of a tired 
horse for some distance of the way back. 

The Exmoor met at Culbone Stables on Thursday and had a run, but as no 
mount was available I was obliged to stay at home. 

There is very little other news, but I hear that Lord Cecil Manners will be 
the Conservative candidate for the Melton Mowbray division. Like his brother, 
the sitting member, Lord Cecil is a keen fox-hunter, and well known in the 
Belvoir country as a thrusting heavy-weight. Lord Cecil is also a good shot, 
and being a very popular man, is likely to succeed, at all events we may hope so. 

The Chiddingfold have a new master, but keep their old huntsman and 
their kennel huntsman and first whipper-in, Maidment. 

It is said with the utmost confidence by a friend and correspondent who 
has, I should think, spent as many hours on the flags as any enthusiast of our 
day, that Dasher, the first prize Belvoir puppy, is even better than Dexter, his 
father. All the winners at the Belvoir Show were sons and daughters of Dexter, 
and thus all had one strain, and many twostrains, of Weathergage blood. And to 
think that that incomparable hound was nearly drafted for plainness! Dasher, 
the hound of the day, has all that hard, uncompromising look that was so 





























characteristic of Gambler. @ 
Al THE THEATRE. 
“ NGLISH NELL,” the Seiieaines sides of Anthony 


Hope’s novel “Simon Dale,” brought to the Prince 

of Wales’s Theatre the full strength of regular first- 

nighters to witness its long anticipated production. 

From stalls to gallery the house was crowded by an 
audience drawn there by a greater variety of causes than usually 
come to the help of a play making its first appeal. The re- 
putations of the authors, Messrs. Anthony Hope and Edward 
Rose, were sufficient to awaken much of the widespread interest ; 
then, too, there is the rival play on the subject of Nell Gwyn in 
preparation at the Haymarket, and added to those reasons there 
was a great and natural curiosity to see how Miss Marie Tempest 
would acquit herself in comedy, unaided by music. Not that 
there was no music to accompany “English Nell”; on the 
contrary, there was too much of it, and pleasing as it no doubt 
might be on other occasions, it was on this one more than 
obtrusive in some of the scenes, and marred, instead of helped, 
the action of the play. 

“English Nell” is a pretty story enough, but there is very 
little strength in it, and not one episode to stir the pulse. The 
scene in Dover Castle where the poisoned wine is set before the 
king and then given to Simon Dale to drink—as a test of his 
knowledge of the intended crime—went very tamely.. At no 
time in the course of the play did the villains ever appear—to 
use a sporting phrase—to have the ghost of a winning chance. 
The inevitable result was a weakening of the story.. The sym- 
pathy that ought to have been secured for Barbara Quinton and 
Simon Dale, around whom the love interest of the plot is woven, 
was never visibly excited. They were made to appear forgetful 
of Nell Gwyn’s efforts on their behalf, and thus the sympathy 
that should have been theirs was withheld from them and given 
alone to the king’s mistress for the thankless task that she under- 
took in’ saving Simon Dale from the king’s anger, and Barbara 
Quinton from the designs of the Duke of Monmouth. 

It was no doubt the author’s desire and legitimate right to 
keep all the great qualities for their heroine, but she would have 
suffered little had those on whose behalf she exerted herself been 
shown to be more worthy-of her great assistance. Simon Dale 
never seemed to be certain to whom he gave his love until the 
last act, when Barbara Quinton became its sole possessor, then 


they both appeared to have come to a better understanding of | 


their indebtedness to Nell Gwyn; but nothing that occurs on 
the stage gives the audience a clue to their change of mind. 
At the end of the third act many threads and characters are left, 
not to be heard of or seen again. It must not be understood that 
this clearing of the board is the sole cause of the superiority 
of the fourth act to any of the preceding three; it would be 
a mistake to think so. Miss Tempest’s scene with the king at the 
end was excellent, and almost made one forget that the love 
resumed was but one of many such episodes in the lives of 
Nell and her royal master. 

In the first act Miss Tempest had not much todo; she began 
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quietly, and gradually but surely built up the character, making 
it possible to realise Nell Gwyn as she was—an entity dominated 
in turn by caprice, coquetry, and simple sincerity. As Charles 
Mr. Frank Cooper was a splendid surprise ; nothing better has 
he ever done before. He held the audience whenever he came 
upon the stage; and the best scenes were those in which he and 
Miss Tempest were together. He has many intensely humorous, 
satirical, and brilliantly epigrammatical things to say, and he says 
them with all the careless grace of a Stuart. Between him and 
Miss Tempest the acting honours were divided. 

“English Nell,” although it will certainly not become a 
classic, is yet a pleasing play, and has a dialogue worthy of a 
more cleverly constructed plot. 

The management has spared no expense in putting it on at 
the Prince of Wales’s—the scenery is good, the dresses magni- 
ficent, and beautiful women wear them. 


RS. LANGTRY will not appear at a London theatre this autumn, 
as her provincial tour, which commences on September 3rd at 
Scarborough, will extend into December. She will play ‘The 
Degenerates” everywhere, and will be supported by a capital 

company. This tour will mark Mrs. Langtry’s first public appearance in a 
theatre since her return from America last June. 

At the Duke of York’s, rehearsals of the new comedy by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones have been commenced, and an early announcement of its title, as 
well as of the date on which it will be first seen, may be expected. The play 
will be found to be a comedy of modern English society, not unlike ‘The 
Liars.” Miss Evelyn Millard and Mr. Herbert Waring will play the leading 
parts in this, as they have done in all the previous productions at the Duke of 
York’s since Mr. Charles Frohman became the tenant. 

Although the numter of theatres has of late years been keeping pace with 
the ever-increasing demand for places of amusement, it is very remarkable that 
the control of them is being gradually narrowed, until something approaching a 
monopoly would appear to be feasible—if such a thing appealed to the interests, 
not of the public, but of the gentlemen that at present are the arbiters in the 
matter of plays and those that are to interpret them. As long as English 
control remains supreme in England, there need be little, if any, fear of a trust 
being formed that shall have for its object the limiting of individual enterprise, 
but it would be foolish to shut our eyes and ears and fail to notice the arrival of 
American methods in theatrical management in London. Monopoly never yet 
helped any art. Free trade in art has ever obtained, and the man that limits 
the supply in order to raise the price for his own benefit cannot be regarded as a 
bene‘actor. There is a theatrical trust flourishing to-day in America, with its 
headquarters in New York, that controls the attractions for over sixty theatres in 
the United States. Plays are purchased and companies engaged to make the 
round, and the syndicate makes the terms. Actors must see that individual 
talent is helpless when opposed to such a combination as this is—a combination, 
too, that is more likely to extend its enterprise than to reduce the scope of its 
operations. If the monopoly was introduced into this country the first to suffer 
by it would be the actors ; the public would note the change later on. 

PHEBUS, 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


URING last week the writer paid a visit to Cheshire, and had the 
pleasure of driving over about a score of farms on one oF the 
largest estates in the county. Harvest is quite a fortnight later 
than it is round London, but the crops are very satisfactory. 
Nearly everywhere the reapers were busy on the wheat. A 
quantity of it is laid with the recent storms, but the return 

promises to be above the average. Some difficulty had been experienced in 
finding labour, but no strikes had occurred in the immediate locality, although 
at a place about ten miles off the Irish labourers had successfully stood out for 
an increase. Oats are a particularly heavy crop, but many of the fields were 
still green. Garton’s varieties are largely grown. Potato raising for the 
Manchester market is an increasing industry, and this year promises to be a 
very profitable one. Here and there a tenant has gone in for planting fruit- 
trees, the majority being bushes on the paradise stock. Small fruit is being 
grown in considerable quantities, but this year proved a bad one for strawberries, 
usually a lucrative source of income. - Berries had, however, done remarkably well. 

So far the county has suffered less from the depression than almost any 
other in England, :and this in great measure has been due to the dairy, but the 
opinion was freely expressed that a bad time is bound to come. The milk trade 
is being overdone, and probably a consequence will be a serious fall in prices. 
Scarcely any cow other than a cross of shorthorn is kept, the heavy pastures 
suiting it’ particularly well, and the general custom is only to milk the 
cows when they are very young, and then fatten them up for the butcher. A 
cross greatly in favour is that between shorthorn and Dutch, the latter, as is 
well known, giving a great quantity of milk, though of poor quality. Very few 
farmers keep records, so that it was not practicable to obtain results that could be 
compared with those achieved elsewhere.. No butter to speak of, but a great 
deal of cheese is made. 

At many of the farms an Irishman’s house has been put up. We remember 
the time when harvesters who came across the Channel were not very particular 
either about their food or'lodging. They had porridge in the morning and 
again at night, and twice or thrice in the course of the day a loaf and a measure 
of shearers’ beer.. At night they were glad to sleep in the barn-or any convenient 
outhouse. It marks an advance in their social condition that they will no longer 
be content with this Spartan simplicity.. The houses we saw somewhat resembled 
Scotch bothies, one large room being set apart for cooking and the other for 
sleeping. The latter is filled with beds, in which the men lie two and two. Paddy 
is thus made much more comfortable-than_used to be the case, and his insistence 
upon this accommodation is a satisfactory proof that his condition has been 
improved in the native and Emerald Isle. 

Some facts supplied with regard to dairying in Denmark render it more 
difficult than ever to see where the profit is made.. The cow used more 
generally is of the red Danish breed, and very little attention is paid to beef, 
milk production being the object aimed at.. In one herd the average yield. was 
8,000lb. of milk, giving 300lb. of butter. Now, judging from the market 
reports, he would be a lucky Danish farmer who got a shilling a pound for his 
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putter all the year round, so that this works out to £15 a year. We do not 
know what the average cost of feeding may be, but they have got it down to an 
economical standard if after paying for it there is much left out of £15. 
Certainly the average milk yield is rather better than our dairymen obtain, and 
the Danes are men alive to the advantage of keeping a very exact milk record. 
Perhaps the most eloquent testimony to their success is the increase in the 
number of milking cows from 807,513 in 1871 to 1,067,000 in 1898, while 
the export of butter to England has risen from 90,000cwt. in 1870 to 
1,430,052cwt. in 1899. This ought to be read with greater satisfaction in 
Denmark than in Great Britain. 

As might have been expected from its reputation, very good prices were 
obtained at the dispersion of the Ardfert herd of shorthorns. It had been in 
existence about sixty years, and consisted chiefly of Book blood. Ardfert Abbey 
js rather an out-of-the-way place, six miles from Tralee, in the County Kerry. 
Yet a goodly company of breeders assembled, Mr. Colman, of Gatton, Surrey, 
purchased a fine nine months cld calf by Fair Light out of Cambrian Belle for 
105 guineas ; Major Craddock gave 105 guineas for the cow Riby Anna; Earl 
Grey paid the same price for Deepdale Belle, and the Marquis of Waterford as 
much for Flower of Aylesby 26th. Mr. Deane Willis bought back the bull 
Stephen FitzLavender for 80 guineas, which came originally from his herd. 
Beacon Light, one of the Stratton tribe, went to Mr. Young, Antrim, for 37 
guineas.. The average was £32 5s. 9d. for 112 animals, of which thirty were 
suckling calves. 

From Kent we hear that the hop crop is quite a fortnight behind this 
year, and does not promise to be nearly so good as last season. This is the more 
to be regretted as farmers (as distinct from fruit growers) have not been doing well. 
One of our correspondents, who is exceptionally well informed, says, ‘‘ Those who 
cut their crop of grass early were caught by the bad weather, and a consideralle 
quantity of prime stuff was got in under unfavourable conditions. That which was 
not cut but remained out in the rain became over-ripe and seeded. Prices of hay 
often doubled in former days, and it was a well-known axiom that formerly those 
who could afford to keep their hay-stacks long enough generally reaped a 
handsome return. This good old rule has now been abrogated by the operation 
of free trade, so that hay, as far as profitable sale is concerned, threatens to be 
much in the same position as wheat.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POULTRY FARMING. 
[To THE EpIror OF ‘*COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I am thinking of starting a poultry farm. All my friends tell me that 
such a business will not bring me ina living. Will you be kind enough. to tell 
me whether any such farms are in success‘ul oyeration, by which I mean, can the 
owners live comfortably on the proceeds of the farm alone? I should be glad to 
have the name of any book on the subject which will help me in determining the 
amount of land I shall require, etc. I have been a keeper of prize poultry for 
a few years and can make them pay on a small scale (say thirty to fifty head), 
but I am told that larger concerns are not proportionately profitable. —H. E. 

{If you mean by poultry farming taking a small holding and using it 
exclusively for rearing chickens, we think your friends are right in their recom- 
mendation. No such experiment has yet succeeded either in England or on the 
Continent. After a year or so the land, owing to the large quantity of ammonia 
passing into it, becomes foul, and disease is unavoidable. The ammonia ought 
to be grown out by green crops. That is why farming for poultry may and does 
pay very well, z.¢., you must take more land, the exact quantity depending on 
the capital you wish to embark and the extent of your operations, and on about 
half of it grow the usual crops, or such as will come in handy for feeding 
purposes. In this way you will be able to shift the runs and keep the ground 
wholesome, at the same time obtaining the full benefit of the manure. By this 
means an increasing number of people are earning a fair livelihood. Mr. G. 
Brown’s book on poultry, published by Edward Arnold, will give you the 
information required. The author is secretary to the National Poultry 
Organisation Society, Hanover Square, London, and you should communicate 
with him.—Ep. } 


[To THE Epiror oF. ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,-—Would you let me know the name of a good book on poultry farming 
suitable for one who knows practically nothing about it, but would like to take it 
up as a living—preferring country life to town. If there is no suitable book, 
would you be good enough to let me know if, with a limited capital, it is 
better to buy a going concern or to start one, and also the best part of the country 
and time of year to begin? I have taken in CounTRY LIFE from its infancy, 
and this is the reason of my now consulting you.—E. A. PRESTON. 

[Read the answer to ‘*H. E.” printed above. It is of the first importance 
to get into a part of the country where others are engaged in the same business, 
because otherwise you will experience great difficulty in selling your produce. 
You must be prepared for instance to guarantee a regular supply of eggs, graded 
as to size and guaranteed as to freshness, and this will be impossible unless you 
get to a district where good arrangements for collection are in force.. Also, your 
supply should go direct to the shopkeeper. In many districts the higgler collects 
for a larger higgler, the larger higgler sells to a local dealer, and the local dealer 
supplies a town dealer, so that the eggs are stale before they reach the shop, 
and grocers are able to leat down the price to the very lowest.. But where 
several poultry dealers work together they can guarantee a supply of so many 
dozen a week sent direct to the shop and commanding the best price. It is the 
same with chickens, selling is of equal importance with rearing and feeding. 
For that reason you would do as well to obtain a going concern, and if you took 
it over’ in autumn you would have the details at your fingers’ ends before the 
Spring-chicken season came on. Write to the Poultry Organisation Society, 
Hanover Square, and they will direct you to a district where poultry keeping is 
on the increase, and in process of organisation. —ED. ] 


ACCLIMATISATION OF EUROPEAN ANIMALS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 
{To rHe Epiror oF. ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—An enquiry recently appeared in your correspondence column as to the 
cost of procuring fallow deer’ for a park in the United States. I-believe that 
almost no English-bred animal except the pheasant has been acclimatised there, 
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mainly because the States have such a large and good stock of native birds and 
beasts.. But having recently given a good deal of attention to the results of such 
experiments in Europe, I wrote to Dr. W. Hornaday, the director of the splendid 
Zoological Park of New York, which is being arranged under his direction, to 
ask if he would be so good as to let me know whether anything of the kind was 
being undertaken. At the same time I undertook to send for his inspection some 
of the admirable pictures of American animals acclimatised in England which 
have appeared in the pages of CouNTRY LIFE, among them the beavers at 
Leonardslee, and the wapiti and bison at Hagzerston Castle. I enclose his 
reply, which I feel sure I may publish without waiting for permission from across 
the Atlantic.—C. J. CoRNISH, Orford House, Chiswick Mall. 


My DEAR SiIR,—I will be very glad to receive the copy of CouNTRY LIFE 
which you mention in:your kind letter of July 1st, and I am very grateful for 
your words of approval for our Zoological Park. 

In regard to the introduction of European animals in North America, 
there is as yet but little to be said. While all your deer would undoubtedly 
thrive here admirably, :we have so'many species of our own that only one or 
two persons have thus far taken the trouble to introduce foreign species. 
Mr. William Rockefeller maintains at his country place at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, a fine herd of fallow deer, and another of red deer, and he has 
lately presented to us a careful selection from both herds. He has recently 
divided his herd still farther, and sent a bunch from each to his game preserve 
in the Adi:ondacks, where I have no doubt they will continue to thrive. The 
specimens Mr. Rockefeller sent us are really very good ones, and two of the 
fallow does gave birth to fawns last. May. I am more or less familiar, in a 
general way, with all the large game preserves of this country, and, aside from 
the two herds of deer nanel above, I do not recall any other European 
quadrupeds that have been introduced except the wild boar, which is now 
quite plentiful in the Corbin Game Preserve at Blue Mountain Park. This 
animal is thriving and multiplying there, and under such favourable conditions 
could hardly do otherwise. 

The mongoose calamity in the.West Indies you undoubtedly know all 
about. The starling (Sturnus vulgaris) was introduced by the American 
Acclimatisation Society in Central Park, New York City, in 1877, or there- 
abouts, but apparently the flock did not survive. In 1890 al.out sixty birds 
were released, which have obtained a secure foothold. The species has 
established itself not only in Central Park, but along the Hudson River, and 
is now breeding here in the Zoological Park. Last spring a pair nested 
within 200ft. of our Aquatic Birds House. In 1889 and 1892 about thirty-five 
pairs were liberated in Portland, Oregon, where they have done very well. 
A member of the Park Department in Pitts!.urgh was about to introduce a 
flock there, but so many objections were raised that I believe the idea was 
abandoned. 

In this connection it may interest you to know that our congress has 
recently enacted a very valuable law, know as the Lacey Bird Law, which 
absolutely prohibits the importation into the United States of the mongoose, 
flying fox or fruit bat, English sparrow, starling, ‘‘and such other birds or 
animals as the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time declare injurious 
to the interests of agriculture or horticulture.” By the same act it is also made 
‘unlawful for any person or persons to import into the United States any 
foreign wild animal or bird except under special permit from the United States 
Department of Agriculture.” But it is provided that this section shall not 
restrict the importation of natural history specimens for museum or scientific 
collections, or the importation of certain privileged cage birds, and such other 
species as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate. This act means that 
hereafter no foreign species will be admitted unless it is entirely acceptable to 
the Department of Agriculture. The English sparrow has taught us a lesson in 
ill-considered importation which we will never forget. 

At present one of our greatest anxieties is to succeed in acclimatising on 
the Atlantic coast certain important North American ungulates which are 
becoming rare. The ones which are giving us the greatest amount of trouble 
and anxiety are the prong-horned antelope, moose, and the caribou. Herds of 
these species have not yet been successfully planted in the east, save in a few 
of the very large game preserves, like Blue Mountain Park (Corbin’s). The 
peculiar food haLits of the moose and caribou render the problem, so far as they 
are concerned, a very difficult one; and the prong-horned antelope is not much 
better. It is difficult to find a substitute for its peculiar food which it will eat 
with relish. The keeping of all three of these species in the east means a 
constant struggle. The Rocky Mountain goat is as yet an unknown quantity. 
Thus, so far as I am aware, only two living specimens have ever crossed the 
Mississippi River. I imagine that the greatest trouble with the mountain goat 
will be found in providing it with the right combination of atmosphere and 
temperature.. I have in mind a theory for their care which we propose to test 
very shortly, and I hope it will prove successful. Beyond a doubt, fame awaits 
the man who can successfully acclimatise on the Atlantic coast the four species 
I have named above. _ Of course it is quite possible to. induce specimens to live 
for a year or two; but that is not enough. What we wish to do is to induce 
these animals to reach old age, and breed indefinitely in our eastern zoological 
gardens and game preserves. At present we have representatives of all save 
the mountain goat, and while they are all doing very well, I feel that we have 
by no means reached the root of the matter regarding their food in captivity. 
The trouble is that they will not eat what is best for them, but insist on having 
unknown quantities. 

I-know of no foreign game birds that have been introduced except the 
pheasant, nor any fish worthy of the name. Of course the mud-loving German 
carp does not count as a game fish.—Yours very sincerely, W. T. HORNADAY, 
New York Zoological Park, 183rd Street and Southern Boulevard, New York. 


DISEASE IN FERRETS. 
: [To THE Epitor or “Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I have had young ferrets suffering from the symptoms which “ Sporting 
Parson” described, though not in so severe a form. The disease appeared 
contagious, and Iam inclined to think your theory of abrasion is not correct. 
All I. did was to turn them out in charge of a boy for about half-an- 
hour in the hottest part of the day into some‘fairly long grass. They did 
not wander, but stretched and rolled, and seemed to enjoy themselves. The 
bad places in their coats were well rubbed with a mixture of vaseline and sulphur, 
which was wiped off before the ferrets were returned to their hutches.. If 
‘* Sporting Parson” adopts my plan he has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
will-do ‘no ‘harm to his ferrets even if they gain no benefit. I have found the 
treatment very successful.—W. D. 











FLOWERING OF THE YUCCAS. 
{To THe Eprror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.” ] 

Sik,—Referring to your note on the above in your issue of August 18th, I enclose 
two photographs I have taken of my two beds. The one bed is about ten vears 
old, and the second about two years. The old bed has flowered now every 
year, but this year the flowers are finer and more be.utiful than they have ever 
been. The chalk soil seems to suit them.—Ropert H. C. HARRISON. 

[Pessure on our space prevents us from reproducing both photographs. - —Eb.] 





DESTROYING WEEDS ON LAWNS, AND MOWING. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”’] 
51x,—I should be much obliged if you would give me some information upon the 
above, a simple subject no doubt, but one that perplexes many a reader of your 
delightful paper, 1am sure. It is such a pleasure to know that gardening forms one 
of i:s weekly topics, for this is a pastime inseparable from outdoor life.—A. M. 

[ Perseverance only will keep a lawn free from weeds. Bentley’s lawn sand, 
if applied according to printed directions, will destroy daisies and other weeds. 
Daisies and dandelions may also be dug up with an old knife. ~ Previous to 
beginning this operation, stretch two garden lines across the lawn, 3ft. 
apart, then work between them. The holes that the daisies or other weeds 
are taken from should-be filled with fine soil, which should be beaten firmly 
into them. If daisies are numerous, dig them up early in April, and after the 
holes have been filled up give a slight dressing of artificial manure and fine 
sol. Mowing is an operation requiring considerable judgment. Generally 
speaking, early April is the best time to begin, and if the grass is dense 
and vigorous mow it once a week. When, however, it is thin and weak once in 
ten days will suffice, and if possible always mow when the weather is dry, to 
prevent the machine clogging. —ED. ] 





COVERING A WALL WITrU ROSES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.” 
Sirk,—I should be vety grate ul for in ormation about roses suitable for walls, as 
I wish to plant’ my wall with these flowers. My wall is a fair height, and 
at present covered, or at leasi in part, with things I care nothing about. Would 
you please help me.—VIATOR. : 

{Our correspondent’s letter is not remarxable for detail. The aspect of the wall 
is noi given, and of course this is a point of impor ance, but we hope the following 
information will be of some service. For walls 8ft. to 1oft. high, the more 
vigorous of the dwar! tea and hybrid tea kinds are most suitable. This type of 
rose branches freely at the base, so that instead of long flowerless growths, too 
frequently seen when rampant growers are used, the lower part of the wall is well 
covered with growths and with flowers. — It is not unusual to find such roses as 
Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Mme. Lambard, etc., covering a 
space 5ft. to 6ft. high, and as much broad. Suppose, however, a wall 
is ft. or r2ft. high, and one desires to cover it as quickly as possible, 
this can be eusily accomplished (supposing the other side of the wall is 
on the same premises) by planting upon this contra side some of the Ayrshire, 
Evergreen, and other rambler roses budded upon tall briars, and allowing all 
the long growths, of which an abundance is soon produced, 
to droop over the top of the wall. Anyone familiar with 
the habit of these roses will know how graceful are the 
long pendulous flower-covered growths. Many walls 
dividing the kitchen from the pleasure garden could have 
spaces left open for a few plants, and these would not 
materially interfere with the Morello cherries, currants, or 
gooseberries which are the usual occupants of north walls. 
Some of our most beautiful roses which refuse to expand 
freely in. the open might be successfully grown at the 
foot of a south wall, Of course the plants when in full 
growth must be well watered, and every alternate watering 
should consist of diluted liquid manure. ‘If anyone has 
failed to grow that superb rose, Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
we say try it upon such a wall and give the plants liberal 
doses of guano water. Both the size and colour of the 
blossoms will greatly improve. If the subsoil be’at all sour 
or cold, before planting place roin. or so of clinkers or 
broken bricks about 2ft. 6in. -below-- the  sur‘ace, 
and mix some good loam and cow manure with. the 
staple soil. Precautions such as these are essential to suc- 
cessful rose culture upon walls. Your letter is vague, but 
we hope this information will meet your wishes. —ED. ] 


LILIUM RUBELLUM AND ITS TREATMENT. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I should be grateful‘ for any informat:on as:to the 
treatment of the lovely little pink Litium rubellum, which 
has bloomed freely this year, after lying almost dormant 
for ¢ighteen months. When could the bulis be lifted, 
and. should they be stored or replanted ? They are in danger 

of Leing lost in their present position. —HEDGERLEY. 


COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
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[You cannot do better than follow the advice of Mr. Peter Barr, who 
wrote from Japan to Mr. Unger, head of the firm of L. Boehmer and Co,, 
Yokohama, some time back about this lily. Ile said, after referring to the 
beauty of the lily, ‘*I cannot conceive of anything more beautiful than a Sin, 
pot with three plants of this lily in flower. It is one of the earliest lilies. On 
May 8th I was wandering up towards the race-course, and came upon a little 
nursery outside of Yokohama, and looking over the hedge I saw under a bush 
some lilies. One of these was a stranger to me, and desiring a closer 
examination, I went inside and learned it was L. rubellum. Now, supposing 
the information I have had from the collectors and the shippers be correct, | 
hope in your own interest, as well as in the interest of your clients, you will give 
what assistance you can, and as I have made a special study of L. Krameri, 
wild and cultivated, I will state the conditions surrounding the wild and 
cultivated L. Krameri, and offer my suggestions on the successful cultivation of 
L. rubellum. When I first saw L. rubellum I had just returned from a 
southern tour. I found L. Krameri in a pine forest with a thick underg:owth of 
brushwood, and in this thick tangle of roots this lily grew. I had it lifted, and 
to my surprise found no soil adhering. The bulb was actually living amongst 
the roots of the brushwood with its roots in the vegtable soil, and yet the plant 
was healthy and in bud.” After other details Mr. Barr says: ‘I feel no 
hesitation in recommending that L. rubellum in pots should be grown in poor, 
stony, sandy loam with at least 2in. of drainage, and very judiciously watered 
from the time of potting. The soil must be kept moist but never wet, and 
success will be sure to follow. Out of doors I would recommend a northern or 
eastern dry bank, and, failing this, plant under deciduous bushes where the 
roots in winter will keep the bulbs comparatively dry, and shade the plants from 
the hot sunshine in April and May. I think you should caution your clients 
against exposing the bulbs to a dry atmosphere. The scales are thin and soon 
shrivel, therefore if they cannot be potted up or planted out at once they 
should be buried-in dry soil or placed out of doors in a northern aspect where 
the bulbs will-take no injury from the weather and be kept plump.” This 
information from so sound a source will, we hope, prove helpful to you, 
L. rubellum is, like L. Krameri, a troublesome lily. It is seldom a real success, 
and the only occasion on which we have seen L. Krameri very beautiful was in 
Mr. Wilson’s charming garden at Wisley, where the bulbs had been. planted 
amongst rhododendrons to screen them from hot suns and cold winds. It is 
unfortunate that such lovely kinds as these should he so troublesome to manage, 
L. rubellum, like L. Krameri, is a pure fresh pink shade, and the flowers are of 
pretty form too.—ED. ] 

DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

[To THE Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—Referring to the leiter and your comments headed ‘ Disappointments,” 
I would point out that much of the annoyance and trouble complained of by 
your correspondent is not at all the fault of the poor agent (who nine times out 
of ten is simply looked upon by both parties as a convenient buffer), but of the 
owners, who almost invariably ne:lect to inform the agents when their places 
are let and sold through some other channel. If the owners showed the same 
alacrity in letting the agents they have instructed know when their places are 
disposed of as they do in uselessly worrying the said agents until this most 
desirable consummation is attained, much expense and annoyance would be 
saved applicants and would-be tenants and purchasers, and agents would take a 
keener interest in the matter. I speak with many recent sorrowful experiences 
of both sides of the question. —-ONE WuHo Knows. 


MISSEL-THRUSH AND MISTLETOE, 

(fo THE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In a most interesting article on ‘* Yorkshire Bird Life,” which appears in 
your issue of August 11th, Mr. Grabham says that he has rarely seen a missel- 
thrush’s nest actually situated in a clump of mistletoe. It may therefore interest 
him to know that in an orchard adjoining this garden (Olveston, Gloucester), it is 
the exception to find a nest which is not built in or very close to mistletue. I am 
sending you a print of one photographed last year. There is an exceptionally 
large quantity of mistletoe growing in this orchard, and the extra cover it 
gives to the nest is doubtless the reason of the birds preferring it as a site. 
Those of your readers who have taken up bird or animal photography may be 
interested to know that there exists a postal: photographic club which covers 
these subjects, and I am sure that the secretary, Mr. Charles Louis Hett, 
Springfield, Brigg, Lancashire, will be only too pleased to send any who may care 
to join full particulars of the Zoological Photo. Club. —GEORGE CALCoTT. 
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